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AN ADVERTISING CLASSIC 


Since the AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY began its national publicity some 
nine or ten years ago there has been no finer example 
of institutional advertising. 


Its purpose has been not to induce people to 
install telephones, but to inform the public of the 
business purposes, difficulties, problems and the 
ideals of the TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


When war was declared it directed its advertis- 
ing tone and sentiment to reflect and stimulate the 
national spirit of patriotic service and the subordi- 
nation of self. Its broadness is evidenced in the 
fact that in this war-time series the TELEPHONE 
Company has made only passing mention of its 
own tremendous war-service. 


It was natural of this great corporation, when it 
wanted to present the institutional character of 
the Brit SysTEM through national advertising, to 
select an advertising agency which was itself a great 
Institution. é 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BosTon CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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ONE MORE STRAW 


* HILE New York heads the list of states 
number of its motor vehicles, having abou 
tenth of all the cars in the United States, its ratio ba on 


population of 1 to every 23 


several of the agricultural states of the Far and 
West, a significant fact which tells the story not on! 
the American farmers’ prosperity, but the wide-: 
recognition by the farmer of the many benefits he is a 
derive from the motor car.”"—New York Times, 3-! 


inhabitants, is exceeded by 
Liddle 
of 
it id 
an 
3-18. 


Average Population per Car in several Middle-West States . . 13 


John Willys says 60% of the 
automobiles are in the hands of 
farmers. 

This means a little less than 
two-thirds of the cars in U. S. 
are owned by one-third of the 
people—the farmers. Think 
that over. 

Or in other words, one-third 
of the people—the farmers— 
have the financial capacity to 
own more than twice as many 
cars as the other two-thirds of 
our entire population—town 
and city residents. Think that 
over, too. 

This shows where the adver- 
tising dollar will produce the 
greatest results in the sale of 
any commodity sold at retail. 


The Standard 


That is why such a large part 
of your appropriation must be 
spent in farm papers of known 
value. You cannot secure your 
share of this rich farm trade 
through any other form of ad- 
vertising. 

You manufacturers of auto 
accessories—it means a given 
amount of farm paper circula- 
tion will carry your message to 
more than twice as many car 
owners as the same amount of 
city circulation. 

STANDARD FARM PA- 
PERS OF KNOWN VALUE 
form a large part of many of 
the leading national advertising 
campaigns—not merely because 
they reach— 


Farm Market 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


but also because of their 


influence among 


other farmers. 


Sell a Standard Farmer and you sell his neighbors too. 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 e 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


STANDARD Farm Papers, INc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers 
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Pacific Rural Press 
Established 187° : 
The Farmer, St. Pau! 
Established 188° 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Establiched 18 
Progressive Farmer 
‘ : Established 188 , 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas } 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1° 


Wattace C. Rici 
Eastern kK: 
381 Fourth Ave., N¢ 


are members of A..B. 
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sentatives 
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Can You Sell Goods to the 
“Subconscious Mind”? 


Recent R 


volutionary Discoveries in the Field of Abnormal Psychology 


Should Suggest Much to Advertising Men, Says Dr. B. L. Dunn 


By Bruce Bliven 


WY EN come into advertising 
Yi from pretty nearly every 
walk in life; and it is interesting 
to see how a man’s previous train- 
ing and experience are reflected 
in the way he goes at his work. 
The former engineer is forever 
producing charts, graphs, and sta- 
tistics showing that the point 
where the line of consumer ac- 
ceptance, O--H, crosses the line 
of dealer demand, E--L, is the 
spot to hit ’em in the eye. The 
former newspaper man, on the 
other hand, feels that “headlines 
with the punch” are what are 
needed; while the man of finan- 
cial training is all agog to get the 
cost per inquiry down to three- 
tenths of one per cent of the 
gross profit per unit sold. 

While advertising has in its 
ranks men from pretty nearly ev- 
ery possible vocation and avoca- 
tion, from cabaret-singing to Arc- 
tic exploration, it has not yet ac- 
cumulated very many doctors of 
medicine. And it is, therefore, 
more or less a matter of specu- 
lation as how the previous 
training o' the physician would 
reflect itsel{ in his subsequent en- 
deavors as an advertising man. 
Would he diagnose the case of a 
sick business by feeling its pulse 
(as reflected in the monthly sales 
sheet), anc! then prescribe for it 
homeopathi: or allopathic doses 
of new sales effort, as the case 
might be? 


“When you want to find out 
something,” said the editor to me, 
“go and ask somebody who 
knows.” I did. I went and asked 
Dr. B. L. Dunn, advertising man- 
ager for the Oneida Community, 
Ltd., which makes Community 
Silver, and sells it every year in 
very large and rapidly growing 
quantities. Dr. Dunn has_ been 
in charge of its advertising from 
the very first piece of copy ever 
turned out, down to this day and 
hour; and his broad shoulders are 
also bearing just now, as every- 
body knows, the burdens which 
go with the title of Director of 
Advertising for the U. S. Fuel 
Administration. But what is not 
so generally known is the fact that 


‘his doctorate is not of philosophy, 


but of medicine; that he practiced 
for seven years before he ever 
knew, as he says himself, “the first 
solitary thing about business.” 

It is not very surprising, there- 
fore, to find that a man with such 
a training and background has a 
remarkable and decidedly unusual 
plan of advertising. At the same 
time, the most hardened skeptic 
will have to respect his ideas, 
since they satisfy the famous 
pragmatic requirement of William 
James, the psychologist — “they 
work!” The Oneida Community 
advertising has been enormously 
successful; it has enabled the 
company to enter a difficult field 
and fight its way to the very top 
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in the teeth of tremendous obsta- 
cles; so that what Dr. Dunn has 
to say about the company’s ad- 
vertising—for every bit of which 
he has been responsible—is cer- 
tainly entitled to be taken with 
respect. 

“My theory of advertising can 
be expressed very simply,” Dr. 
Dunn told me. “Advertising, to 
me, is the use of a printed appeal 
in order to induce public action 
which is favorable to yourself. 
Then the most efficient advertis- 
ing will be that which creates in 
the public the strongest favorable 
response, and the question he- 
comes this: What 
sort of appeal 
will create this 
strongest: re- 
sponse? 

“Modern psy- 
chology has been 
of the greatest 
possible help to 
us there, if we 
only knew it, and 
would only take 
advantage of our 


knowledge when 
we do find it out 
By ‘modern psy- 
chology’ I am re- 
ferring specifical- 
ly now to the re- 


cent researches 
in abnormal men- 
tal states by such 
men as Freud, 
Jung, Brill, 
Jones, Putnam, 
and others of the so-called ‘psy- 
cho-analytic’ school. Whether 
you accept the theories of these 
men entirely or not, there is very 
much about them which can be of 
tremendous assistance to the ad- 
vertiser. 

“The greatest point in the re- 
searches of these men has been 
the realization of the tremendous 
part which the unconscious mind 
plays in determining the actions of 
an individual. It is many times 
more powerful than the conscious 
mind. A common simile used in 
this connection is an iceberg float- 
ing in the water. Ice floats, as 
you know, with six-sevenths of its 
bulk under water, and only the re- 


©) Underwood & Underwood Studios, 
DUNN, 
COMMUNITY, LTD. 
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maining seventh in sight. Wel! 
the human mind is like that. The 
conscious mind, the abo e-water 
part, is weak and ineffect'ye com. 
pared to the great bulk a:.d domi. 
nating power of the unconscious 
(sometimes called the  subcon- 
scious) mind.” 

Just here Dr. Dunn interrupted 
himself to impress on me the fact 
that he makes no claim io being 
an expert on “abnormal psychol- 
ogy” and doesn’t want to he called 
one. Therefore, I carefully ab- 
stain from doing so. Neverthe- 
less he is. Having got ‘round 
that difficulty, let us proceed. 

“Tt is in the 
upper, tle con- 
scious, mind that 
the function of 

logical thinking 
resides. When 
you look at all 
the data on a 
given — juestion, 
and make a de- 
cision in_ strict 
accordance with 
the facts, it is 
the onscious 
mind—the very 
thin upper crust 
of your whole 
mentality, so to 
speak—hat does 
the work. 

“But the psy- 
cho-analysts 
have learned this 
about human- 
kind: that near- 
ly all the important decisions 
of the individual are really made 
in the subconscious. Of course. 
the conscious, logical part of 
the mind agrees to these de- 
cisions, but it is an agreement 
after the fact. They have dis- 
covered that if the subconscious 
mind really wants any given 
course of action pretty badly, tt 
will invent for itself a whole 
string of perfectly logical reasons 
for following that course; and 
the process of doing so is techni- 
cally known as rationalism. That 
is where advertising comes in! 

“By the way—if you write any- 
thing about this in Privrers’ INK, 
I wish you would clear one pomt 
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right at the beginning: that I do 
not pretend to be able to lay 
down principles for the whole ad- 
,vertising profession. My experi- 
ence has been confined entirely 
to pushing Community Silver, and 
I don’t at all know how my ideas 
would fit into the selling of an- 
other product. If you will please 
remember, then, that when | say 
‘advertising’ I am re- 
ferring to our own 
advertising, it will 
simplify matters for 
both of us. 

“Applying these 
psychological laws, 
then, to the problem 
of advertising Com- 
munity Silver, what 
do we find? We have 
a product which is 
sold to women; and 
in buying it, the beau- 
ty of the design is 
the chief thing the 
purchaser considers. 
How shall we make 
our advertising carry 


the greatest possible 
‘urge’ in such a case? 
“You know, of 


course, that the ap- 
peal of beeuty is a 
very much older 
thing in the history 
of the race than is the 
appeal of utility or of 
logic. The uncon- 
scious mind is older 
than the conscious 
mind, and the emo- 
tions are older than 
the intellect. 

“Did you ever stop 
to think how very re- 
cent a thing in the 
race-history is the 
invention of printing, 
tthe expression of 
ideas by means of arbitrary groups 
of symbols which represent sounds 
which in turn inadequately indi- 
cate thoughts? Just think of it! 
Man has existed on the earth at 
least 500,000 years, as man; and 
we have had printing for about 
500! That’s one-tenth of one 
per cent of the total amount of 
‘elapsed time.’ Writing, of course, 
has existed longer—several thou- 
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sand years; but even so, fc ir 
least 495, 000 of his 500 000; 

man has managed to get long 
without any writing, and during 
most of that time, without even 
any organized system of specch. 

“On the other hand, tise in- 
stinctive, elemental love of beay- 
ty, of art, seems to be almost as 
old as the race itself. The appeal 
of form is about as 
deep-rooted as any- 
thing can be. We 
know that 25,000 
years ago the iuhabi- 
tants of western 
Europe, the Cro Mag- 
nin race, painted pic- 
tures on the wail! 
their caves, 
several colors, and 
showed a high de- 
gree of artistic ap- 
preciation. 

“Now let’s see how 
these facts have a 
bearing on the prac- 
tice of advertising. 
In the first place, 
what I have said will, 
I hope, make clear my 
reasons for using 
pictures, rather than 
text, as the main driv- 
ing force i in advertis- 
ing Community Sil 
ver. The picture 
makes one unified, 
simple appeal, and it 
is an appeal to the 
subconscious mind, 
where the love of 
beauty lies. By mak- 
ing the picture as 
harmonious, artistic 
and striking as pos- 
sible, I grip down 
with it, in the mind of 
the spectator, to the 
ancient love o! form 

“This is, of course, especially 
important in advertising t) wom- 
en, for the mind of woman re- 
sponds, and always will, more 
readily to the elemental emotional 
appeal than does the mind of man. 
Her ‘biological function’ as the 
bearer of children keeps licr near 
to the simple, vital things «f life, 
no matter how much the modern 
woman may develop her intellect 
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in college or in business (where I 
would be the last to dispute her 
ability). 

“After all, have civilization and 
all the formal education of to-day 
really made any serious altera- 
tion in the primitive mind of man? 
Are we really an iota different 
from the brutelike, half-savage 
man of the old stone age? The 
psychologists don’t believe we are. 
Half the people in the world are 
sick, so they say, with mental 
maladies which come of the con- 
flict of primitive normal impulses 
of the brute with our modern 
codes of conduct, and moral re- 
straints on natural appetites. One 
of the most recent of all the dis- 
coveries of the experts is that 
some well-defined cases of mental 
disorder constitute practically a 
‘throw-back’ to the group of im- 
pulses which were predominant in 
the lost civilizations of many thou- 
sands of years ago. It is as if the 


weary human mind, tired of the 
stiff iron bonds of present-day so- 
ciety, threw them off with an ef- 


fort and harked back along the 
marvelous trail of heredity to the 
states of mind prevalent eight 
thousand generations ago! It 
makes you dizzy, doesn’t it?” 

It did. I made a long jump of 
half a million years, and hinted 
that I should be interested in get- 
ting some of the specific advertis- 
ing methods which Dr. Dunn uses, 
and which embody the theories he 
follows. 

The history of Community Sil- 
ver advertising, I learned, had 
had two main divisions, though 
advertisements of the first type 
were run during the second period 
to some extent. The task of the 
advertising being to make an ap- 
peal of beauty, and to the emo- 
tions, large spaces have always 
been used, in which the silver- 
ware itself was displayed against 
the most harmonious background 
that could be secured. 

For this purpose, it was found 
that fine laces were most satis- 
factory, and the markets of the 
world were combed for laces of 
the requisite beauty which har- 
monized with the silverware de- 
signs. Hundreds of dollars were 


INK 


paid for a single piece to br sed 
perhaps only once; and 3 most 
equally large sums were paid for 
permission to use the lace for 
merely photographic purposes, 
The museums of the world were 
ransacked ; and when new (designs 
in silverware were created for 
which there seemed to be no ex- 
isting laces which were appro- 
priate in character, new dcsigns 
were created and executed by 
high-priced lace makers. 

“We have sometimes paid $500 
for a dozen photographs, culy to 
find that not one of the Jot was 
up to our standards,” Dr. Dunn 
said. “They would all he dis- 
carded. To my way of thinking, 
there’s no use buying advertising 
space in which to place copy which 
is half-hearted, or merely ‘good 
enough.’ I have long believed 
that if you have $30,000 to spend 
in advertising, $5,000 or sixteen 
and two-thirds per cent, is not too 
much to spend on art work.” 


APPEAL TO ATTRACT THE MEN 


The second “phase” of Commu- 
nity Silver’s advertising history 
came when it was decided to 
broaden the appeal a little and get 
the husbands of housewives in- 
terested as well as the women 
For this a rather lighter touch 
and more frivolous appeal were 
deemed advisable—though not for 
one minute has this meant that 
Dr. Dunn has relaxed his vigilant 
demand that the advertising shall 
be beautiful. This series, as our 
readers will remember, told a 
charming group of episodic “little 
stories of honeymoon life.” The 
drawings for it have been uniform 
in character, and all done by the 
same artist, Coles Phillips. 

It was not uncommon for Dr 
Dunn to spend a week, or even 
longer, on the preparation of a 
single piece of copy for this spe- 
cial series. Writing it out, 0! 
course, took only an hour « 
and the rest of the time \ 
in revising, cutting out « 
perfluous word, getting 
most “drama” into the 
compass. Here is one 0! 
vertisements produced in ‘ 

(Continued on page 2) 
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How do you expect 
to sell your goods 
to the best advan- 
tage in Brooklyn 





unless you use the 
Brooklyn newspap- 





er of largest circula- - 
tion—the Standard 


Union 








Daily and Sunday-- 


2 cents. 





Cash Value of Glad Hand in Mail. 
Order Catalogues 


Do You Do?” and “Good-bye” in a Way 
Checks Coming 


Saying “How to Keep the 


person with whom he is to have 


HAT do you consider the 
business dealings—looks at his 


best paying pages in your 
catalogue?” was asked of a highly 
successful mail-order man. “The 
first two and the inside back 
cover,” was the instant reply. The 
questioner opened the catalogue 
and looked puzzled as he turned 
to the pages mentioned. There 
was no merchandise shown on any 
of these three pages. How, then, 
could they be the best paying 
pages? The mail-order man an- 
swered the question before it was 
asked: “That’s where we say ‘How 
do you do?’ and ‘Good-bye.’ We 
get ourselves into those pages— 
our policies, our aims, our attitude 
toward our customers and our 
business, our hand-shake. You 
don’t see anything for sale on 
those pages, but there is, never- 
theless ; 
confidence. 


they sell friendliness and 
If we should elimi- 
nate the matter on those three 
pages and devote the space to 


showing merchandise, it would 
show up by a drop in our sales 
curve inside of five or six 
months. 

“You get acquainted with a re- 
tail store through learning to 
know the clerks or the manager, 
and as you get better acquainted 
the store begins to have a more 
definite personality in your mind. 
You feel kindly toward it, and, if 
you know the proprietor or mana- 
ger to be a square sort of a fel- 
low, you have confidence in what- 
ever you buy there. 

“Something of the same atmos- 
phere of friendliness and confi- 
dence can be created in a mail- 
order catalogue.” 

Every mail-order business, from 
the smallest to the largest, can 
profit by applying this hand-shake 
idea to its catalogues and booklets. 
When a prospective customer picks 
up a catalogue he or she is un- 
consciously seeking some means 
of judging the integrity of the 


business, just as one scrutinizes a 
10 


eyes, his mouth, his hands, iistens 
for the first words he has io say 
and the way he says them 


FIRST GET ACQUAINTED, THEN TALK 
SHOP 


To start in on page one and 
show a cream separator or a gold 
watch or a page of kitchen uten- 
sils is just as blunt as for a sales- 
man to burst into your office with- 
out introduction and say, “This 
cream separator is forty inches 
high, weighs so many pounds 
boxed, is enameled green, has 
nickel trimmings, and the price is 
forty-five dollars. Buy one at 
once.” 

Your first reaction to such an 
approach, if it did not stop the 
sale right there, would be to learn 
what house he represented, and if 
you had never dealt with or heard 
of the firm you would ask ques- 
tions for the purpose of getting 
some sort of a mental picture of 
the house, its policies and per- 
sonnel. 

It is precisely that sort of a 
mental picture that the mail-order 
man referred to tries to create in 
the first two pages of his cata- 
logue. He goes farther than 
some, though, and uses the inside 
back cover to talk to folks again 
just before they leave. He wants 
to renew the favorable impression 
the reader received when he 
started in to look through the cat- 
alogue, so that if his mental pic- 
ture of the house has faded out 
he (or she) will have it renewed 
just before the time comes to lay 
the catalogue aside, with the re- 
sult that the reader leaves with a 
good impression or, perchance, 15 
led to turn back into the catalogue 
again. 

What to say in these “!ow do 
you do?” and “Good-bye” spaces 
is the problem. The fundamentals 
of the business should hc stated, 
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Circular letters, sealed, now cost 
thirty dollars per thousand for 
postage alone. The weight limit 
is one ounce. 


Printed Folders and Broadsides, with a 
weight limit of two ounces, are still 
mailable at the rate of ten dollars per 
thousand. 


A well-printed folder made of 
BUCKEYE COVER will present 
your selling message more attractively 
and effectively than a letter—and can 
probably be paid for out of the saving 
in postage alone. 


\lay we send you the “Proofs”? 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
Member: Paper Makers Advertising Club. 


‘UCKEYE COVERS are carried in stock by dealers in all 
principal cities. Your printer knows the nearest. 











for one thing, the reasons and pol- 
icies on which the house bases its 
hope for patronage. In some in- 
stances a short story of the busi- 
ness has been used most effective- 
ly, so told that it shows not merely 
the beginning and growth of the 
business, but the connection of the 
business with its public, the story 
of the service the business is ren- 
dering. 

Pictures of the _ buildings, 
grounds, operating departments, 
etc., are also very good if they are 
not so obviously retouched or 
forced as to be unconvincing. But 
anything that does not convince is 
better omitted, even though it be 
truthful—and this applies to pic- 
tures and statements alike. 


LET INTRODUCTORY TALK BE SIMPLE 


The real danger in writing the 
material for these confidence- 
selling pages is the tendency to be 
boastful. A boastful catalogue 
makes exactly the same impres- 
sion as a boastful salesman. Far 
better than making direct state- 
ments that run the risk of sound- 
ing boastful and, therefore, dis- 
gusting the reader and losing his 
or her confidence, is the policy of 
bringing out ideas indirectly by 
showing by pictures and interest- 
ing descriptions what sort of peo- 
ple and ideals are behind a busi- 
ness. 

For instance, showing a picture 
of an employees’ lunch room with 
people in it, with a human sort of 
a caption under it, such as “Here 
is where the folks who take care 
of your orders meet at noon for 
lunch.. They have song-fests al- 
most every day along about 12:45. 
If you ever visit Blanktown, drop 
in and listen. It will do your 
heart good to hear them sing.” 
This may be far more effective in 
showing what sort of a spirit is 
behind a business than a state 
ment by the local banker that the 
president is a respected citizen, 
though, of course, such a letter is 
often necessary. 

And how much more effective 
to head a group of testimonials 
with some such statement as this: 
“We like to receive letters like 
these from our customers. They 
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show us that we are on the right 
track and they encourage «i of 
us and make us strive harder than 
ever to please in every way,” in- 
stead of saying boldly, “Rea: what 
others say of our service.” 

These are small points, b::) they 
are often the difference bet: cen a 
boasting atmosphere and a /riend- 
ly, confidence-inspiring atmos- 
phere. Of course, there are usi- 
nesses which seem to lend them- 
selves better to ballyhoo methods, 
just as there must be circus hark- 
ers to draw a crowd at side 
show, but the average mail-order 
catalogue going to the neral 
public can well use the more sin- 
cere and neighborly methods of 
interpreting itself to its auclience. 

Even in getting out sma!l mail- 
order catalogues and booklets it is 
generally worth while to devote a 
little space front and back to hand- 
shakes and getting acquainted. 
Just as a salesman’s personality 
and his reputation for sincerity 
and integrity are his best cash as- 
sets, so the same reputation has a 
cash value to a mail-order busi- 
ness; it is the first half of mail- 
order good will, the other half be- 
ing a record of satisfactory serv- 
ice and merchandise. But without 
the first, the second is hard to 
build up. More and more busi- 
nesses are learning the casli value 
of interpreting themselves to their 
customers. 


Frank W. With 


Nye 
““Hearst’s”’ 


Frank W. Nye has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of Hearst's Mag- 
azine, New York The appointment 
becomes —— after March 31 

Mr. Nye acquired an 
Churchill- Hall, New York, 

a year ago, and since then | 
associated with that agem 
ously he was advertising 
Today’s Housewife and j1 
was manager of Butterick’s 
office. 


W. C. Mansfield Wit! Camp- 
bell-Ewald 


W. C. Mansfield, for son 
the advertising departme 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Con 
ark, N. J., has joined the 


office of the Campbell-Ewal: npany. 
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A Story of 


National Usefulness 





Plan to be The Business Paper press of 

en the United States hasa vitally 

*siiphanioe interesting story to tell the 

April 29th advertising and reading 

and public. Its chapters include 

enn (a) The Battle for Better 
Business. 

(b) Winning the War in the 
Workshop. 

(c) Focusing the Publicity 
Appeal. 

(d) Stories from Real Life— 
the ‘“‘whys”’ of ad- 
vertising successes. 

These will be told at 


Business Paper Week 
April 29-May 4. 


to the manufacturers of the 
rich Middle West. 


Publishers—60Z of the 
display space is now 
sold. Wire for option 
on space and details 
of display. 


Business Paper Division 


 leveland Advertising Club 
| Hotel Statler-Cleveland. 


ome 
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THESE SHIFTING 
SCENES 


You look down from your office win- 
dows today upon a, bewildering wor! 
of change. Nor you nor any individua! 
can foretell with certainty the directions 
that these newly loosed war forces wil! 
take from one day to the next. 


But there are institutions that mus/ 
accurately gauge the flows of public 
tastes, desires and opinions. Not the 
least of these is the Fifth Industry—the 
Moving Picture Business. Its very 
life is dependent upon the fidelity with 
which it takes the public’s pulse. No 
audience responds so surely or rejects 
so swiftly as the audience of average 
American men and women in the dark- 
ened pit of the moving-picture house. 
It knows what it wants and says so in 
no uncertain tones. 


q 


Herz then is an institution that affords 
a very definite measure of certainty 10 
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times of uncertainty. You who have a 
story to tell to these average American 
men and women can look to it assured 
that here you will find the clearest 
thinking about the public’s moods. 


Photoplay, the interpreter of the 
Fifth indjistry, gives you the oppor- 
tunity to put behind your message the 
outstanding advantage of this shrewd 
foreseeing. As faithfully as the screen, 
Photoplay measures and discounts and 
noulds the ways of the mind of the 
crowd, 


q 


C\n you longer neglect the assured 
interest that results from such hard- 
headed foreknowledge? Are you tell- 
ing your story to a tested audience who 
by the very nature of the case must 


listen? 


PHOTOPLAY 


Le! the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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Now then, 
what is 


Needle Work 











‘ 
It isameansby § (1 
which women ¢reate ra 
useful articles for 
themselves, their 


Children and ther 
homes 


LY 


That’s fine ! 


Now the next time you see a woman doing needle- 
work of any kind you won’t think she is simply amus- 
ing herself. You will understand she has some 
practical use to which the finished article will be put. 


If she is knitting, you will realize it is some warm, useful garment 
for herself, or, what is more likely, for her boy in blue or khaki. 


If embroidering, it is some attractive and useful little article which 
will be used for beautifying her home or adorning her dress. In 
other words, Needlework is a useful occupation of home-loving 
women. 


As K. C. B. would say, 
““T thank you” 


Coat. f Lavoe %- 


Advertising Director of 


The Modern Priscilla 


The Needlework and Housekeeping Magazine 
85 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


P. S.—This is the last of a series of ads designed to show advertising men the 
uses women make of Needlework. If these little ads have given you a dit 
ferent idea of Needlework, to what you had previously, I would fe 
appreciate your telling me so. jC 


Member A. B. C. 
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Is It So 


Boston 


Batisiv] 


simple and Suggestive That a Child Could Describe It?—Why 


the Decision to Change One Label Was Reversed 


«THE secret of my labels, I 


be 
upon then 
quiremenis 
said a m 
whose la 
tably good 

“But how 
posed one 
as far as | know, 
you do no export 
business whatso- 
ever?” 

“That makes 
no difference,” 
replied the man- 
ufacturer, “the 
principle is there 
just the same; 
and the fact re- 
mains that before 
I decide to adopt 
any new label I 
satisfy myself 
that it would 
meet the exact- 
ing requirements 
of the export 
trade. And I no- 
tice that when I 
have done that it 
is as if | had put 
it to the acid test 
and insured its 
worth.” 

This man’s 
theory, as he ex- 
plained at length, 
was that 
must kee 


ve, is that in deciding 
| keep in mind the re- 
of the export trade,” 
wmufacturer recently, 
cls have long been no- 


can that be,” inter- 
of his auditors, “when, 





MAKES, EVERYTHING” 


A LABEL THAT TALKS 


Fame 
preparing a label one 
on mind the great mass 


of non-thinking people (which in- 


cludes bath 
think and 
fer not 
accomp!i-i 
cent lab« 
to emp! 
emphasi 
able de 
And \ 
to which 4 


those 
those who can but pre- 

And, in order to 
this, the hundred-per- 
‘ould aim not so much 
> a brand-name as to 
self as a remember- 


who cannot 


he considered the test 
label is put in the case 


of non-tiinking people, he pre- 


ferred ti 


‘agine them foreigners, 
1 


people who do not even know the 
meaning of the wording on his 
labels. That was where his so- 
called “export test” came in. He 
tries to visualize each new label 
going to every part of the world; 
to so many places that it would be 
quite impossible for him to pre- 
pare a special edition for each in 
the language of 
the place whither 
it is bound, so 
that it must de- 
pend upon other 
elements in its 
make-uo than 
that of mere 
brand-name _ to 
carry its message. 
Incidentally, as 
he points out. 
no manufactur- 
er knows at the 
time when he is 
adopting a new 
label that the 
goods on which 
it is used may 
not some day be 
active in the ex- 
port trade, so 
that the condi- 
tions which he 
prefers to imag- 
ine will then be 
actual and’ real. 
A trade-mark 
and a_ brand- 
mark are, of course, symbols. And 
if it is to be recognized that such 
symbols have a proper place in 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, as is universally allowed, 
they surely have an even more 
logical place on labels. 
Advertising men too often are 
prone to think of the province of 
the label as being that of identify- 
ing the goods to the person who 
has read advertisements about 
them. Of course, it should do 
this, but it must do more, unless, 
indeed, one is not striving for re- 





Sorc 


IN ALL LANGUAGES 
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peat orders, but only one-time 
sales. The merits of goods are 
learned by a large fraction of 
people not through advertisements 
which elaborate upon them, but 
from satisfactory ee in 


Aunt JEMIMA 


EAT, CORN 
WHEAT FLOUR 


scm St 
‘AND SALT, 5 
JOSEPH, MISSOUR! 


HINDOO, CHINAMAN OR CAUCASIAN COULD 
REORDER EASILY BY THIS LABEI 


the use of the actual goods them- 
selves. Being pleased with their 
experiment, they want to purchase 
the same thing again; and it is 
right then that the ideal label gets 
its test. If they cannot read, they 
must remember the label upon the 
basis of its symbol. And even if 
they can read, it is easier and 
more natural to remember sym- 
bols than names (particularly out- 
of-the-ordinary names) anyway. 
Really it is only the good for- 
tune of American manufacturers 
who do not export that this matter 
has not demanded more of their 
attention. Nowhere else could 
they appeal to so many people in 
one language and be so universally 
understood. It may have been 
due to the low rates for mailing 
publications (now so_ seriously 
threatened by the zone law) which 
have here resulted in greater edu- 
cation and the minimizing of sec- 


INK 


tional idioms, dialects and forms 
of speech. At any rate, the col- 
loquialism which makes patois an 
unknown language to those who 
know French, which causes the 
Scotchman with his burr, the 
Welshman, the man from County 

Cork, and the Cockuey to be 
foreigners to each other, does not 
require consideration at the adver- 
tising conference in this country, 

Nevertheless, there is some illit- 
eracy in this country. ‘There are 
many thousands of people, most 
of them freshly come to our 
shores, who do not know English, 
or, if they know it, do not read it 
And there is a vast proportion of 
people who, because they are only 
human, choose to remain in the 
kindergarten class, as it were, as 
far as remembering brand-names 
and labels goes and much prefer 
to think only in the language of 
symbols. 








THAT OVER-RIDES TH 


LINES 


ANOTHER LABEL 


LANGUAGE 


For instance, among the ol! 
established labels there is prob- 
ably none which serves its pur 
pose better than that which has s 
long been used on Walter Baker’ 
Cocoa. One whole side of tha 
label (the front side) is giver 
over to a representation of the 
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maid with the serving tray who and remember, but who order 


ering was famous before the Baker goods on much the same basis as 
_col- people adopted her, but is to-day our little friend in the grocery. 
is an A big Chicago soap-maker 
who - ee. has long had on the market a 
> the oS s5as=s ‘ al “Flake White” soap, so-called. 
the = ES For many years this soap car- 
unity ee ried an old-fashioned label. A 
0 be hs ~U~ few years ago the spirit moved 
$ not : AN: 3 this soap-maker to make this 
dver- i = label a little more up to date. 
intry. ae A few tentative plans were 
illit- ve made which called for more or 
€ are se less radical revision, until some 
most ue of the company’s salesmen and 
our i ae some of the dealers got wind 
glish, Cr] Saye , of it. And then they pro- 
ad it. : 2 ‘ay tested vigorously after this 
on of : is ‘ 4 fashion: 
- only S* |: -~. See al “If you are thinking of 
n the | Deen §=changing that Flake White 
re, as mel op sm ‘ Zi §6label, as we have heard you 
rames \ | (oe are, by taking off the old 
yreter ARS chromo of the little house in 
ge of SY the snowstorm, you’re crazy. 


If you knew the number of 

foreigners and others who 

. e WILL NoT INJU RE have learned the value of the 
| sy FABRIC soap who come to us to ask 
se | ~HAN pss for ‘The soap with the little 
rit AG ™@) house in the snowstorm on it,’ 


DROULDE Ne eas you’d sooner scatter green- 
backs on Lake Michigan than 
do: 1t.” 

And if there is a feeling in 
much more famous because of any quarter that this ideal sort of 








that adoption. symbolism on the label has to be 
And what is the result? Well, done in the old-fashioned chromo 
\ you'll never hear Baker’s Cocoa sort of way, let him look about 
identified by any little Willie after him at the new order of things. 
the fashion of one little chap who There is nothing old-fashioned 
oft dashed into a grocery where 
| we happened to be and said: 
“Mamma wants me to bring 
uf back a package of—eh—eh— 
yy oh, you know the kind of 
Wy breakfast food that has a 
; thingamajig in one corner and 
os a thingamabob in the other.” 
ua _Do you think that lad would 
torget the Walter Baker cocoa 
pes Tl label once he has had a good 
look at it? You know he 
would not forget Towle’s Log- 
- 7 Cabin syrup both because 
Le of the shape of the can and 
ts - the repre utation of the log LITERATE OR ILLITERATE COULD “GET” THIS 
fo : cabin on the label. And yet 
7 oe there are many adults, men and about the comparatively new label 
women of education and discrimi- used on Arbuckle’s Java and 


nation, who think they observe Mocha Coffee. The coffee-brown 
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color of the background even runs 
into the Arab’s cloak in true, up- 
to-the-minute illusion style. But 
imagine how rememberable this 
artistic Arab’s head would be for 
the person who wanted to buy 
more and who had forgotten “Ar- 
buckle’s” and “Java and Mocha”! 

The label is of interest, too, be- 
cause it exemplifies the present 
tendency toward simplicity in la- 
bels. All of one-half of the area 
is a flat brown coffee-color tone. 

It is interesting to consider the 
relatively new Ryzon Baking Pow- 
der label. This has been gener- 
ally conceded to be one of the 
most successful labels recently 
adopted, especially true in view 
of the fact that it represents but 
three printings: blue, sizing and 
gold. It makes a splendid display 
on the grocer’s shelves. It gives 
the distinct impression of quality 
and worth to the eye. And our 
friends the psychologists would 
tell us that the eye, in turn, passes 
along that same favorable impres- 
sion to the stomach, whose antici- 
pation of excellence goes far 
toward the actual experience and 
enjoyment of it when the test 
comes. Simplicity and dignity are 
the central notes. 

And yet, if one forgot the name 
“Ryzon,” it would be next to im- 
possible to describe this article. 
Blue backgrounds are not uncom- 
mon in labels, except that this one 
is judiciously left more blank than 
most. And to say that there is a 
white band around it near the top 
and an irregular shape in front 
around the name is about all that 
would be expected of the woman 
with a “forgettery.” 


Decides 


Ownership of 
“Bear” Trade-Mark 


N interesting three-cornered 

trade-mark controversy has 
just been decided in decisions 
handed down by the Court of Ap- 
peals at Washington, D. C. The 
Great Bear Springs Company and 
the Fulton Water Works Com- 
pany were arrayed against the 
Bear Lithia Springs Company in 
these cases, which have been be- 


INK 


fore the trade-mark tribunals of 
the Patent Office for several years, 

The Patent Office, on applica. 
tion of the Bear Lithia Springs 
Company, had cancelled the trade- 
mark registration of the Great 
Bear Springs Company, and the 
latter came back with a denial of 
the similarity of the conflicting 
marks and the identity of the 
goods. Furthermore, ii alleged 
that the trade-mark of the Bear 
Lithia Springs Company was in- 
valid because, as asserted, it indi- 
cates quality and not origin and 
is a geographical term as well as 
a personal name. 

The court held “It wouid be un- 
reasonable to hold that appellee 
[Bear Lithia] had the right to 
register the trade-mark and then 
say it could not have cancelled the 
wrongful registration given to the 
appellant [Great Bear] for the 
same mark. It having been ad- 
judged that the right to register 
the mark belonged to the appellee 
the latter is entitled, as an in- 
evitable consequence, to have ap- 
plicant’s registration cancelled.” 

In taking the same views of the 
dispute between the Fulton Water 
Works Company and the Bear 
Lithia Springs Company, the Court 
significantly interpreted the U. S. 
trade-mark law as follows: “The 
trade-mark statute simply arms 
the registrant with the presump- 
tion of ownership—relieves him of 
the burden of proof on that point. 
Registration is essentially different 
from a patent which creates a 
monopoly in the patentee that 
would not have any existence 
without it.” 

In both cases the reviewing 
court upholds the attitude that had 
been taken by the higher officials 
at the U. S. Patent Office in dis- 
posing of the appeals which pre- 
ceded final recourse to the Court. 


Cusack in the Divisio: of Ad- 


vertising 


appointed 
Advertis: 
Public In- 
e head of 
outdoor 


Thos. Cusack was last we 
a member of the Division . 
ing of the Committee on 
formation. Mr. Cusack is 
the Thos. Cusack Compa 
advertising. ; 
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How Will You Safeguard 
Your Business Against 
the Demands of War? 


If the present stress on the nation’s resources has 
forced or may force the government to take over your 
plant or your output, what will you do about it? 


Will you rub your hands in content that you are 
guaranteed full demand at a profit while the war 
lasts? 

Where will your profits be when this condition 
changes? When your usual customers have learned 
to use other goods? Or have become accustomed to 
some substitute P 


Or will you znsure the future of your business with 
a reasonable investment in advertising to retain the 
good-will of your trade—continue to remind them 
of the value and quality of your product—assure 
them of your desire to serve them again when this 
present condition passes? 


The oversold or conscripted business is in a dan- 
gerous position. 


It needs advertising now to an extent that it may 
never have needed it before. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 

Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
: Electric Rail vay Journal Electrical Merchandising 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“Higher Mileage 


— how can I get it?” 


The 6- to 600-car experience of operators 
of business automobiles points a way 


ese vvS 


IK at s few average cars 

any curd. Not in. 

frequently you find a different 
make of tire on each of the four rg meng Sag 
roms! where Sterling Twres 

Why w that? The motorist 
tays he 1 “looking for higher- 
mileage tres.” 

But 2 loose-kept record of « 
sungle tite, or two, 1s no conclu- 
uve test of cost-per-mule. 

That is why the Sterling Tire sverag ¢ 
Corporation has spent most of — Sterling Tur sly large sa ond any shor tor ad We own and operate direct 
its sales efforts on operators of . factory sales branches in ine 
fleets of salesmen’s automobiles following cities 
and delivery trutks. Users of 
ths kind keep accurate records 
of tire-cost per mile. 


Why They Come Back — 


business with all 
we like best to 


” e cues nis of other accuracel 


are obta.nable 


Sterling Tire we keep 
—tree of char, 
ins may be added 


they buy, and keep the other eye on 
the speedometer 
74% of all Sterling Tires old last 
year went te people whe had bought high mi 
Suerling Tires before, that they are now getting such muleage Please use the ¢ 


STERLING TIRE CORPORATION 


(Estaviianed 


Rutherford, New Jersey 











LA LILI EE I TT TE SE 


As advertised by the 


Srertinc Tire Corporation, Rutherford, N. J. 








and Buacxman-Ross Company, New York 
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“Bring Mises Carl” 


As A NATIONAL institution, spring 
house-cleaning is giving way to the 
spring overhauling of the family 
automobile. 

When they look over yours, may- 
be you will need a new tire or two. 
If so, here is one of the best sugges- 
tions we could offer: 

Sterling Tires. Although Sterling 
Tire Corporation is a newcomer 
among national advertisers, their tires 
have enjoyed steadily growing sales 
during the past 10 years. 

The strongest endorsement of this 
tire lies in the fact that even with a 
largely increased business during 
1917, over 74% of all Sterling Tires 
were sold last year to previous pur- 
chasers. To the experienced tire 
buyer that is most striking proof we 
could offer of their lower cost per 
mile. 

The Blackman-Ross Company is 
happy indeed to be invited to work 
with a tire manufacturer who starts 
national advertising with such a fine 
background. 








BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 
95 Madison Avenue New York 








On April 11th 
“Enter Smirnoff, 
the Russian” 
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Hun Battlefield? No— 
Making way for Baltimore’s New 


Civic Center 


_srizuagie res <i ag ae 
View between St. Paul and Courtland Sts., showing buildings being razed for the St. Paul St. Improvement 


IHHARACTERISTIC of Baltimore is the progressive spirit 
that demolishes tencity blocks and spends approximately $5,000,000 
to bring beauty and breathing space to the Sa of the city. Plans 

erfected by Thomas Hastings, eminent New York architect, and now 
Sahn carried into effect, mean tremendous strides in making Baltimore 
the most beautiful city in America. 


Baltimore has a reputation for doing things in a big way that 
she has earned through a long list of accomplished results. Big civic 
enterprises, big government om private enterprises, big advertising enter- 

rises make good in Baltimore because of the big, prosperous, whole- 
Scand enthusiastic spirit of Baltimore itself. 


Baltimore’s most-read newspaper— The NEWS—continues 
to have the largest strictly local circulation of any Baltimore paper, 
with a rapidly growing sale of its out-of-town edition in the nearby 
counties and towns of Maryland in the morning. A commodity ap- 
pealing to progressive people—whether it’s tooth brushes or top boots—can be put 
across in Baltimore on a one-paper, minimum expenditure basis when that paper 


is The NEWS. 
For More Baltimore Business Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Average Circulation, March 1 to 17, incl; 108,634 net daily; 
115,701 net Sunday 


DAN A, CARROLL "te 
astern Representative Western Kepre 

Tribune Building —— 4 A Wwadeh, First Nat’! Bank Bldg: 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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How Will Daylight Saving Affect 
Advertising ? 


The Readjustment of Living Scheduled to Begin the Last Sunday of March 
May Develop Needs for Many Things 


Special iVashington Correspondence 
HERE is a prospect that the 
operation of the “one more 

hour of daylight” schedule from 
March 31 to November 1 will re- 
order to some extent the lives of a 
considerable portion of our pop- 
ulation. It may be a far cry to 
predict that there is going to be a 
better market for prepared break- 
fast foods because housewives will 
have less leeway in making ready 
the morning meal, but there seems 
to be no question that the free 
hour at the end of the day will 
stimulate interest in athletics and 
outdoor life, with a resulting effect 
on the demand for sporting goods 
and outing garments. 

Every advocate before Congress 
of the scheme for tampering with 
the clock to make “summer time,” 
asserted that the rearrangement 
of the hours of employment would 
prove a tremendous incentive to 
the home gardening movement. 
The theory is that with an extra 
hour of daylight in his leisure pe- 
riod at the close of the: day, the 
average citizen will take up more 
energetically vegetable gardening 
and kindred pursuits. It has even 
been urged that commuters who, 
under the old conditions, arrived 
home too late in the evening to 
make any headway in gardening, 
will be moved to renewed effort 
under the more favorable condi- 
tions. If this proves correct, day- 
light saving must mean an_ in- 
creased demand for all manner of 
garden tools, implements and sup- 
plies, seeds, fertilizer, etc., etc. 
The above possibilities are in- 
dicative of the class of prospective 
advertising angles that have been 
sketched for the Washington cor- 
respondent of Printers’ INK by 
some of the business men who 
have at one time or another visited 
the capita! to further the measure 
that is now safely on the statute 


books. Incidentally, it may be 
2 


noted that not a few men well 
known in advertising circles have 
given active support to the project. 
For instance, President Sidney 
Colgate of Colgate & Company, 
after trying out daylight saving 
for two years in his own plant in 
New Jersey, is so enthusiastic 
over the results that he made a 
special trip to Washington to re- 
late to Congressmen the experi- 
ences of his firm. 


A NATIONAL ADVERTISER WHO HAS 
TRIED THE PLAN 


There may be hints for other 
national advertisers in some of the 
observations of President Colgate 
in this connection. Relating how 
94 per cent of his 5,000 factory 
employees had voted to continue 
the daylight-saving plan later into 
the year than had been planned, 
Mr. Colgate added that the effect 
of the plan was as beneficial in the 
case of office employees as with 
factory workers. “It has worked 
nicely in our office,” is his verdict. 
“We see the difference in the 
morale of the office; we see the 
difference in the work which we 
get out of the clerks. I have talked 
with them and they said that the 
work seemed to go better in sum- 
mer than in winter. Certainly the 
work has speeded up and is very 
much better in summer time than 
in winter. Also the hours which 
they work are better. You know 
that the last hour of a hot summer 
afternoon drags with all of us, no 
matter what we are doing.” 

If the new plan works out in 
every environment as it has in the 
Colgate plant, daylight saving may 
be a bit hard on the summer re- 
sorts in its furtherance of sum- 
mer diversions and relaxations at 
home. Mr. Colgate delights to tell 
of his conversation with one of 
his employees to whom he re- 
marked at the end of last season: 
“Jim, you do not seem to have 
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taken a vacation this summer. I 
have noticed that you have not 
been away from the office at all.” 
The reply was: “Mr. Colgate, I 
feel that I have had a vacation all 
summer long and I have never 
been in such good condition. That 
last hour I get off in daylight is 
worth everything to me.” 


STORES MAY CLOSE EARLIER 


Whatever the extent to which 
national advertisers are enabled to 
capitalize daylight saving for ad- 
vertising purposes, there can be no 
question, if we credit the predic- 
tions made in official quarters in 
Washington, that the new plan 
will have its effect upon retail dis- 
tribution. The mere circumstance 
that merchants in various cities 
have found it effective to adver- 
tise a “Daylight Store” gives an in- 
timation of what may be expected. 
Furthermore, it is predicted that 
the daylight saving plan will add 
considerable weight to the influ- 
ences already at work to bring 
about the closing of the retail 
stores, even the small shops, in the 
evening. A number of the most 
progressive retailers in the coun- 
try—leaders such as A. Lincoln 
Filene, general manager of Wil- 
liam Filene Sons’ Company of 
Boston—have been most active in 
support of the new plan. 

Following the introduction of 
“summer time” in Great Britain a 
couple of years ago, the charge 
was made that various retailers, 
or shopkeepers as they are known 
in England, were taking advan- 
tage of the innovation to keep 
their shops open an hour longer 
than formerly. The charge was 
deemed serious enough to warrant 
investigation by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. This 
committee found that there had 
not been an extension of hours in 
more than five per cent of the re- 
tail establishments in the United 
Kingdom, and where the extension 
of the daily business period had 
been made as a result of the 
earlier opening in the morning, it 
was almost exclusively among the 
small stores. 

Some persons with imagination 
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go so far as to predict that the 
daylight-saving plan will make its 
impression upon the apparel pur- 
chases of the American people 
aside from whatever increase of 
demand is noted for sport clothes 
for the athletically inclined, and 
overalls, rubber boots, etc, for 
amateur gardeners. The “new” 
cool hour in the morning may de- 
velop a call for light sweaters or 
similar outer garments. 

__ The commercial interesis that 
if any, will suffer from daylight 
saving are those engaged in sup- 
plying illuminants and the de- 
pendent industries as, for example, 
the firms that produce electric 
portable gas and oil lamps. In 
so far as public service corpora- 
tions are concerned, a lessening of 
the load at this time is welcome 
rather than otherwise and, at best, 
summer is not likely to prove a 
harvest time for makers of gas 
and electric fixtures. Set over 
against the possible loss of busi- 
ness in this quarter is a likely 
speeding up of demand for porch 
and lawn furniture, for passenger 
automobiles and, in short, i 
every comfort-giving utility the 
use of which is encouraged by an 
arrangement which affords greater 
leisure to the mass of consumers. 
It is even within the bounds of 
possibility that the manufacturers 
of hand cameras and photographic 
film will be among the advertising 
interests that can get reaction 
from the “more daylight” plan and 
that the additional sunlight that is 
expected to cheat opticians by les- 
sening eye strain will in tum 
create a greater demand for cos- 
metics and toilet preparations. 


LONGER TIME TO READ EVENINGS 


From the standpoint of adver- 
tisers, not the least of the consid- 
erations advanced in connection 
with the daylight-saving plan is 
that it will be conducive to more 
extensive reading in summer 0! 
periodical literature, etc. It is, of 
course, a notorious fact that the 
average citizen is loath to sit i- 
doors, under the glare of a lamp 
on a summer evening for the pur- 
pose of reading the most alluring 
literature. The argument runs that 
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with an additional hour of day- 
light before the evening meal—or, 
more to the point, with an extra 
hour of natural illumination after 
the evening meal—there will be a 
marked increase in the reading of 
current literature, as compared 
with the records of previous sum- 
mers. 


Marshall Field Delivers Cata- 
logues By Automobile 


MaxsuaLL Fietp & Company 
Cuicaco, March 18, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am mailing to you a remarkable 
piece of advertising—at least those who 
have secn it pronounce it such. 

It is an exposition of the merchandis- 
ing policies and principles of The Store 
for Men of Marshall Field & Company. 
Its purpose is to create a further con- 
fidence in Marshall Field & Company 
on the part of the men of Chicago. 

This book is being delivered by our 
regular delivery motors to the homes of 
100,000 men in Chicago. 

My original idea was based upon a 
desire to do something that had never 
been done before—something that would 
be so different from the ordinary 5x8 
Fashion Book that a real impression 


would be registered upon the minds of 
those looking at it. his “something” 
must express the character of the insti- 
tution. 

That idea, I believe, has been inter- 
= correctly and forcefully in this 

ook. Our plans call for a newspaper 
campaign covering ten days to back up 
the book. 

That we are investing over $25,000 in 
this idea at this time answers whatever 
question there may be in anyhody’s 
mind as to whether Marshall Field & 
Company believe in advertising during 


the war. 
R. A. Brown, 
Advertising Manager. 


Joins Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 


B. G. Wands, who has been with 
Street & Finney, New York, for the 
past year, has joined Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc., of the same city. He was former- 
ly on the advertising staff of the New 
York Times. 


“House & Garden’s” Advertis- 
ing Manager 

Warren Kelly has been anpnnoed 

advertising manager of House Gar- 

den, New York. For seven years he 


has been identified with the Vogue 
organization. 








The 
George LDyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





“Dyer-Kiss” Refuses to Be 
Submarined 


Though the Alfred H. Smith Co., the Advertiser, Imports the Goods from 
France, It Surmounts Difficulties and Advertises the More 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


ANUFACTURERS whose 

plants are located on _ this 
side of the Atlantic think they 
have had a pretty hard time trying 
to turn out their products since 
the war began because of the 
shortage in raw materials, the 
scarcity of fuel, labor, and re- 
stricted transportation facilities. 

But their hardships seem almost 
trivial when compared to those of 
concerns whose plants are located 
in the war countries and whose 
shipments of raw materials and 
output must run the risk of being 
sent to the bottom of the sea by 
German — submarines. Nothing 
but indomitable courage and per- 
sistence could cause them to face 
and overcome the obstacles they 
have encountered. 

How one of these manufactur- 
ers not only kept his plant running 
within sound of screaming shells, 
but increased the volume of sales 
through well-planned advertising 
campaigns, is told herewith. 

The Alfred H. Smith Company, 
of New York, is an old, well-es- 
tablished house, which for a long 
time confined its attention to the 
importation and sale of brushes, 
but in later years has become 
prominently identified with the 
perfume and talc business, its 
“Djer-Kiss” products having wide 
distribution. The head of the 
house is Rowland H. Smith, a son 
of the founder, who, although 
still in the thirties, has greatly in- 
creased its prestige since he be- 
came director of its fortunes a 
few years ago. 

When France was forced to 
take up arms against the German 
invaders in 1914, and Paris be- 
came the object of the enemy’s 
first great drive, all manufactur- 
ing industries located near the 
French capital, including that of 
Kerkoff, which produces the per- 


fumes and other toilet requisites 
2 


sold by the Alfred H. Smith Com 
pany, were drawn upon for men 
for the army. Although serious: 
ly crippled, many factories con- 
tinued to be operated in a limited 
way. In describing the situation 
Mr. Kerkoff said: 

“Then came the Battle of the 
Marne. We could hear the rum- 
bling and muttering of the cannon, 
terrible in the distance. Precau- 
tionary earthworks were thrown 
up at our very door. Refugees 
poured in,—in twos and threes, in 
families and with little ones;— 
they came dazed aiid forlorn. 

“It was no longer the moment 
for accustomed tasks. Every 
hand was needed to help these un- 
happy ones. And for the first 
time we closed our parfumerie. 

“But when six weeks had 
passed the thunder of the cannon 
everlasting had died away. One 
could hear it then only, faint and 
very distant, when the wind blew 
gently from the East. A place for 
each refugee had been found. Ev- 
erything had been arranged. And 
again there was need of occupa- 
tion. 

“Then did we begin once more 
to make Djer-Kiss. And_ since 
those days in 1914—of the Battle 
of the Marne—we have _ never 
stopped. Our parfumerie _ has 
never deen closed.” 


SOME OF THE MANUFACTURING 
DIFFICULTIES 


The first great difficulty that 
had to be overcome was the short 
age of bottles. All of the French 
glass factories were either closed 
or were working so short-handed 
that only an extremely limited 
quantity of bottles was produced 
When the supply on hand at the 
Kerkoff plant had been used an 
no more from any [uropeall 
source could be obtained, it looke! 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Left to right—Wilt Irwin, W. G. Shepherd, James H. Hare, F. J. Splitstone 


“Jimmy,” some friends, and some photographic equipment 


“Jimmy” Hare, the greatest of war photog- 
raphers, and chief of Leslie’s staff, is again 
in the war zone. 

Unusual photographic privileges have been ac- 
corded him for his fourth year’s work in the great 
war. He will cover, with special military assistance 
and protection, one of the most active fighting 
regions. 

We have reason to believe that, great as were his 
achievements in the Russo-Japanese, Spanish- 
American and Balkan Wars, in the Mexican Revo- 
lutions, and earlier in this war, those achievements 
will be exceeded in the next few weeks. 


Current editions, 525,000—and growing. 


Leslie's 


tn 1855 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
New York— Boston—Chicago— Seattle 
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The Eyes Have It 


Please, therefore, lend us your eyes for 
a moment. 


“Service” in the mealy mouths of many 
has turned out to be almost as glib a catch- 
all as “efficiency” until both have come to 
smack of the “Holier Than Thou” school 
of philosophy. 


The point we want to make is that as no 
two advertisers ever face identically the 
same conditions or problems, there is gen- 
erally an opportunity for a real advertising 
organization to aid or suggest in some con- 
structive sort or way. Suppose we illustrate, 


alaN. B.C. 


No Better Copy has ever appeared, year 
in and year out, in all media—posters, street 
cars, painted walls and bulletins, theatre 
programs, magazines, newspapers, trade 
papers and follow-up—than that of National 
Biscuit Company, famous bakers of Uneeda 
Biscuit and hundreds of other varieties of 
“No Better Crackers.” 


The Poster Advertising of the National 
Biscuit Company is handled by the Nord- 
hem Organization, in which fact we take 
much pride. The National Biscuit Com- 
pany and the creative advertising genius 
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behind its publicity, A. C. Mace, need no 
help irom us in planning their campaigns, 
although our organization is at their dis- 
posal, just as it is at the disposal of many 
clients who do need it and who do avail 
themselves of it constantly. 


The National Biscuit Company seems 
well satisfied with our service. It is not 
easily satisfied either because it has long 
since been a blazer of the trail. For that 
matter, our Clients seem to have the habit 
of “particularness.” We welcome it and 
the peculiar opportunities it offers for 
making good. 


Would you like to know just where and 
how our poster advertising assistance is 
different? Our clients are our best adver- 
tisements because year after year we are 
producing for them satisfactorily, superbly. 
Shall we give you other names than 
N.B.C.? It will be a pleasure. Our tele- 
phone number is Vanderbilt 1574. Our 
address, 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO- 
Pster Advertising in the 
United States and Canada 

§ West Ow Street - New York City 


Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis 


OFFICES = Cleveland Buffalo Kansas City 
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CERTAIN large national advertiser 

found that several spots in the country 

seemed to defy adequate distribution 
of his product. He could not tell why. Nor 
discover how to get the distribution. 


He appealed to Street & Finney. They 
studied the problem carefully. They found 


that Pay-as-you-enter Advertising would 
apply. 

The system was adopted, with the result 
that the advertising not only paid-as-it- 
entered, but, in addition, secured the desired 
distribution—and on a permanent basis. 


Street & Finney 


(Established 1902) 


Pay-as-you-enter 
Advertising 


171 MADISON AVE., NEV YORK 
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as though the end of 
had been reached. 
Smith was informed 
ation he forwarded with 
elay as possible a ship- 
ment of bottles from the United 
States. [he bottles cost much 
more h than abroad and the 
freight rate was far in excess of 
what it is in normal times. More- 
over, considerable trouble was en- 
countered in securing transporta- 
tion for the consign- 
ment owing to the 
congestion of freight 
and the limited num- 
ber of ships. Because 
of the activity of the 
U-boats there was al- 
ways some uncertain- 
ty as to whether a 
shipment would ever 
reach its destination. 
One consignment of 
bottles was lost in 
this way. 
The second  prob- 
lem the company had 
to solve was to secure 
a sufficient quantity of 
talc. The best quality 
comes from __ Italy, 
which is the chief 
source of supply. When 
the French soldiers 
went to aid that coun- 


for a tit 
the bus:.¢ss 
When 

of the s) 
as little 
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product and therefore they could 
not be employed in the manufac- 
ture of Djer-Kiss talc. What 
should be done? Mr. Smith was 
still seeking for a solution of the 
problem when word came from 
Italy that the freight embargo had 
been lifted, and it was once more 
possible to forward shipments of 
talc to France, after securing a 
license from the Government. 
The third problem to be taken 


fantassien—nn » 
‘air—i roms de 
incomparable Tale Dy 
—Kerkoff, Paris 
Translation. A garden of fancies—s whisper of 


flowers lighter than air— rance to you | send 
my incom; 


ir—from F 
parable Djer-Kiss Take 


try in itseffortsto beat . OVE touch of Djer-Kiss Tale makes the whole world— 


back the Huns, they 
had to use the rail- 
roads for the trans- 
portation of troops 
and war materials. The 
pressure upon the [xt 
lines was so. great 


Parisian. 
francais. 

ave not yet known how soft —how soothing —how 
distinctive Talcum powder may be. 
Tale itself whisper this to you—“ At the nearest good 
shop, big or little, you will ie 


Made in France it suggests at once an air 
@ Till you have used Djer-Kiss Tale, you 


Let Djer-Kiss 


find me. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers, NEW YORK CITY 


e a Tak TOILET WATER 
JOP ANGSS, LALO Bi .us 





. ‘ FACE POWDER 
that scarcely any gen- 
eral freight 
forwarde: The re- 
strictive orders that 
were issued prevented the rail- 
toads froin carrying all luxuries, 
and limited necessities to small 
quantities Italy regards talc 
as a necessity, not a luxury, 
and deri:<s a large revenue from 
its production. When it was 
found that tale could no longer 
be shipped out of Italy because of 
the freigit embargo, Kerkoff ap- 
pealed to \ir. Smith, who secured 
a few samp'es, but analysis showed 
them to he inferior to the Italian 


could 7 THIS KIND OF COPY, IT IS THOUGHT, PECULIARLY FITS 


“DJER-KISS”’ 


in hand was to secure an adequate 
supply of rice starch, the basis of 
face powder. Soon after the war 
started, the rice starch market 
went to pieces. The countries 
producing the finest quality are 
France, Belgium, Spain and Great 
Britain. Rice is raised in large 
quantities in many lands, but its 
conversion into rice starch has 
been most successfully accom- 
plished by those mentioned. Amer- 
ican manufacturers, according to 
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Mr. Smith, do not seem to be able 
to grind it fine enough for the 
highest grade of face powders. 
Failing to secure an adequate 
quantity of rice starch in the for- 
eign markets Kerkoff once more 
sought Mr. Smith’s aid. The lat- 
ter found in the hands of import- 
ers a considerable amount, and al- 
though he had to pay as high as 
$32 a pound, he bought all he could 
and shipped it to the Paris fac- 
tory. Fortunately, the U-boats 
didn’t get the ship that carried it, 
and it reached its destination 
without mishap, 


PERIL OF THEFT GREATER THAN U- 
BOATS 


As we have already seen, trans- 
portation restrictions and dangers 
had to be faced in assembling the 
raw materials in Paris whether 
by land or sea. But when the 
manufacturing problems had all 
been solved, there still remained 
the problem of shipping the fac- 
tory and laboratory output to 
America. The principal trouble 
lay in forwarding the goods tu 


the port and getting them on 


board ship. The railroad lines 
leading to this city are being used 
by the American forces to for- 
ward troops, munitions and food 
to the several concentration camps 
and supply depots. It is only when 
there is a lull in the flow that gen- 
eral freight can be transported, 
and: then only in limited quanti- 
ties. When goods arrive at the 
city, which is a great wine 
port of France, they are dumped 
upon the already overcrowded 
platforms where they remain un- 
covered and unprotected until a 
steamship arrives. Owing to the 
fact that all the available French- 
men are now serving in the army, 
the porters and longshoremen em- 
ployed are of the lowest class of 
foreigners of all nations. They 
are described as “the scum of the 
earth.” As the freight platforms 
are not illuminated at night, and 
are not guarded by soldiers or po- 
lice, thefts of goods are frequent. 
Boxes are broken open under 
cover of darkness, and their con- 
tents rifled. Then, too, the night 
before a steamship sails the steer- 
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age passengers are all: 
wander about the wharve 
No wonder exporters 
of their losses from thi 
When the goods ha 
placed on board the Fr 
sels, the Alfred H. S; 
has little fear of their ; 
New York. The steam 
not overcrowded with 
and thus far not a shipn 
been lost through the 
German submarines. 


SALESMEN KEPT ON ROAD 
GOODS TO SELL 


JT NO 


Now as to the effect of #! 
upon the Djer-Kiss bus 
this country. When th« 
first cut off the supply goods 
from France and the stock on 
hand was exhausted, thie com- 
pany’s salesmen told Mr. Smith 
that it was useless for them to 
travel about the country spending 
money for railroad fares and 
hotel accommodations when they 
had nothing to sell. Mr. Smith 
replied in substance as follows: 

“T want you men to continue 
your work on the road just as if 
nothing had happened. You have 
no goods to sell, but I want you 
to keep in constant touch with 
your dealers and let them know 
that we are still in business, and 
that as soon as a shipment arrives 
we will be in a position to fill the 
orders we have already received. 
The fact that you still call upon 
them will serve to keep you and 
our products ever in mind. More- 
over, if you talk to them in a 
cheerful manner and_ show that 
you have unbounded faith in the 
ability of the Allies to win the 
war through the aid our troops 
will furnish them in the field, you 
will give them courage to sur- 
mount their own difficulties. If 
you follow this course, when nor- 
mal conditions are restored, we 
will not be obliged to spend a lot 
of time in convincing our custom- 
ers that we are still doing busi- 
ness. Don’t worry about “spend- 
ing money—we are in a position 
to supply whatever ameunt you 
may need to keep you going.” 

The salesmen at once recog- 
nized the strength of the argu- 
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caught some of Mr. 
ptimism. They resumed 
els on the road and from 
ime reported that the 
howed a high apprecia- 
he spirit shown by the 
sending them out. 
hipments of goods from 
were again resumed the 
‘ickly responded. There 
lelay. This was due in 
ihe policy of keeping the 
at work on the firing 
largely to the campaign 
tising which had been 
y carried on in the mean- 


‘G INCREASED WHEN WAR 
CAME 


the question of advertis- 
‘up soon after the war 


in 1914, the company de- 


t the best thing to do was 
ead just as if there was 
Up to that time the ad- 
done had been of a de- 
character. With a firm 
the goods he sold and a 
— in the’ responsive- 
the American people, Mr. 
sehen the advertising 


iation and started an ag- 


campaign for business. 


The results that followed were of 


such a 
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gratifying character that 
United States’ lined up 
\llies in April, 1917, he 


ther increased the adver- 


estment. 


present campaign, which 


st fall and is being han- 
e Blackman-Ross Com- 
he largest and most im- 
n the company’s history. 
ivertisement printed car- 
line “Made in France.” 
fact not been driven 
frequently, the company 
e been tempted, in view 
conditions existing in 
follow the example of 
er importers, similarly 
and manufacture its 
1 this country. How- 
an idea was never en- 
or a moment. One of 
ny’s chief arguments in 
ts goods has been that 
imported from Paris. 
women this fact is spe- 


cially appealing. To abandon it or 
deceive the public was not to be 
thought of. 

Djer-Kiss advertisements are 
conspicuous for their strikingly 
original and highly artistic illus- 
trations. The originals are drawn 
or painted by well-known artists 
and cost as high as $1,000 each, 
and, with few exceptions, are 
printed in colors. They dominate 
the advertising pages of any pub- 
lication in which they appear. In 
one of the newspaper ads the pic- 
ture, which occupies more than 
half of a full page, shows a Span- 
ish galleon, with sails set, sweep- 
ing across the sea, while, in the 
foreground, stands a pretty young 
woman holding strings of pearls 
in her hands, and at her feet re- 
pose other graceful models. Be- 
low is a message from Kerkoff 
printed in French which, trans- 
lated into English, reads thus: 

“In spite of the hazards of the 
sea, to you, dear American ladies, 
though not in galleons of gold, I 
am sending my Djer-Kiss. Faith- 
ful, indeed, are the workers here 
in Paris who labor to produce for 
France.” 

Every advertisement carries a 
message written in French. This 
serves to give a distinctive touch 
to the copy appeal. The style of 
the copy is also of the allegedly 
French type. This is a sample: 
“Subtly smart, an exquisite per- 
fume—Djer-Kiss. A shy caress 
on the cheek of Madame, or Made- 
moiselle—Djer-Kiss Face Powder. 
Voila le talc supreme—Djer-Kiss 
Tale. A fragrance engagingly 
parisien — Djer-Kiss Sachet. 
delight delicet—Djer-Kiss Toilet 
Water. All express the charm 
of France—the skill incomparable 
of Kerkoff—master parfumer de 
France.” 

The magazines used are those 
extensively read by women. 
Theatre programmes in all the 
large cities have been found valu- 
able by the company, not so much 
in making direct sales as in sug- 
gestion and in conveying the idea 
of the high-class character of its 
products. No buyer of toilet 
requisites can fail to see the ar- 
tistic and appealing advertisement 
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printed in colors which is always 
found on the second cover page. 

For an entire year Djer-Kiss 
products were advertised by a 
strikingly beautiful sign in Long- 
acre Square, the centre of night 
life in New York. It made such 
an impression upon the public 
mind that although it has not been 
seen on the roof tops of Broad- 
way for a year, many persons 
have the impression that it is still 
flashing its message across the sky 
at night. While the coal restrict- 
ing order was int force, Mr. Smith 
was repeatedly asked how it had 
affected the efficiency of the sign. 

A question which naturally sug- 
gests itself in connection with the 
toilet requisite business is as to 
the effect the war has had upon 
sales. Speaking upon this sub- 
ject Mr. Smith says: 

“As far as our own line is con- 
cerned the demand has not fallen 
off. It has increased. The bulk 
of our sales are made to the pros- 
perous middle class of women, 
especially to those engaged in 
business — stenographers, private 
secretaries, milliners, saleswomen, 
and others earning good wages. 
These, in spite of the war, and 
the high prices that prevail, want 
the best perfumes, face powders 
and other toilet accessories that 
they can buy. They may stint 
themselves in other expenditures, 
but when it comes to the purchase 
of these articles they will go the 
limit. The market in the cities 
where munitions works are lo- 
cated has been greatly stimulated. 
Women who formerly bought only 
cheap perfumes and powders now 
want the best. Since the prices 
of farm products went up to the 
present high figures the farmers’ 
wives and daughters have devel- 
oped a desire to possess high- 
grade toilet articles that they have 
seen advertised in the magazines 
and have read about in the papers. 
Our own business has never been 
larger.” 


The Thos. M. Bowers Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has secured the ac- 
count of the Smith Motor Truck Cor- 
poration, Chicago, manufacturer of the 
Smith Form-a-Truck. 
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Give Chicago Credit fo: 
Duplex Plan” 


Wma. H. Rankin Compa 

ForMERLY Manin ADvVERTIS: 

Cuicaco, March 23. 1918, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Reading Printers’ Ink f: 
to cover as I always do—I rea 
126 of the March 21 issue t!- article 
about the “New Duplex” Ivertis. 
ing idea for the Third Liber Loan. 
This article describes precisely the orig. 
inal “Chicago Plan” of advertising, 
which we invented, but did not take 
out a patent, or copyright. 

The letter which we sent o 
ing full-page advertisements 
secure 150,000 members to 
Cross specifically stated “unles 
vertiser believed the page advertise 
would be a good advertiseme: 
house we did not want him : 
donate a page.” We were 
to do this by the Red Cross as it then 
looked like the page advertisements 
would interfere with cash donati 
the Red Cross. Forty-two advertisers 
used full pages on this “ igo Du 
plex” basis and as a result we secured 
425,000 members. 

The first page was taken 
E. Wilson, of Wilson & Co.,, ] 
1917, and Mr. Wilson states: 
this page in the Chicago Tri 
worth $10,000 to Wilson & Co.” 

La Salle Hotel, ; 

Maurice L. Rothschild, Alfred Decker 
& Cohn, American Radiator Co., Erwin 
& Wasey, The Rankin Co., The First 
National Bank, Wells & Co., Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and many others 
bought pages on the ‘basis that the page 
would be worth more to them on a busi- 
ness basis when their name and prod- 
ucts were advertised in connection with 
the Red Cross, than if all the sp a“ was 
devoted to selling their product. Out 
of this “Chicago Plan,” the a vertiaing 
clubs and the newspapers have sold 
over five million dollars’ worth. of space 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
we have had the privilege of supplying 
more than 3,000 full-page advertise 
ments to newspapers to advertise the 
Red Cross, the First and Second Liberty 
Loan, the Knights of Columbus, War 
Savings Stamps and Smileage. 

Nothing succeeds like good advertis 
ing ideas, and I am really glad New 
York is now using this plan which has 
worked out so successfully first in the 
Chicago Red Cross Campaig: 

I will call your Chicago representa 
tive and have him verify these state 
ments and wire you Monday, as I wait 
you to publish this letter in your March 
28 issue of Printers’ In«-~knowing 
as I do that you wish credit to be given 
where credit is due. 

Witiiam H. 
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Francis K. Thompson, wh: 
with the Hanser Agency, 
N. J., has become associate: 
Theodore S.  Fettinger 
Agency, also of Néwark. 
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Inspiring the 
Mothers of America 


To the Editor of McClure’s: 

THINK your idea a splendid one. We all need 
= up. My eldest boy enlisted last April, 
while a freshman at Dartmouth, in the Coast Patrol 
and afterwards signed up for the Navy with my 
consent. Yet, I have been hoping that the war would 
be over and that my boy would not be sent over- 
seas. I’ve been willing to let the English, French 
and Canadian boys protect me and mine. After read- 


ing “Triumph”, by W. B. Trites, I just felt glad I 
had a boy who was willing to fight. McClure’s is 
bound to help, not only the boys, but the folks who 


must stay at home. 
Grace E. CruicKsHANK 
Detroit, Michigan 


rica needs a magazine like this”’—A. W. ER1cKsoN 
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Largest Smokeless Powder 


Plant in the Whole World 


if ge morning not long ago the city of Na-i- 


ville, Tenn., was startled with the announ-e- 
ment that the United States Government had ;c- 
cured options on more than 5,000 acres of land j::st 
north of the city, on the Cumberland river, at a 
place known as Hadley’s Bend. 





Everybody was at once eager for the facts. News- 
paper offices and government officials were besieged. 
Wires were kept busy until— 

Finally the good news was announced. The Govy- 
ernment was going to erect the largest smokeless 
powder plant in the world at Nashville. 


Work was to begin immediately. Twenty-five 
thousand men were to be employed in erecting the 
huge institution. Twenty thousand men were to be 
kept busy making powder after the plant had been 
built. 


Today, less than sixty days afterwards, thousands 
of men are already at work. Eleven miles of rail- 
road and trestle are under way and will be finished 
in a few weeks. New workers are coming to Nash- 
ville by the hundreds every day. 


ALABAMA GEORGIA 


Birmingham Age-Herald Albany Herald 
Birmingham News Atlanta Constitution 
Gadsden Journal Atlanta Georgian and 
Mobile Register Sunday American 
Montgomery Advertiser Atlanta Journal 
Montgomery Journal Augusta Herald 
Macon Telegraph 
ARKANSAS Savannah Morning News 


Little Rock Democrat 
KENTUCKY 


FLORIDA Sactiatiis Milan 
re ae exington Heral 
pees Face Union Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Miami Metropolis Louisville Times 
St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Independent . LOUISIANA 
Tampa Times New Orleans Item 
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so far the War, Department has appropriated 
Sixty Million Dollars for .construction purposes 
alone. ~ 


The plant will be making smokeless powder by 
July 1st and operating full tilt by September 1st. 


This is just. one of the many immense industries 
the war has brought to the South... Add to this the 
twenty-one great army camps and canitonments;; ship- 
builders in nearly every Southern port working in 
three shifts ; unprecedented crops last year ; 35c cot- 
ton; and’ you can better understand the immense 
buying power of this section at present. 


As a.matter of fact, the Southerner has a spot cash 

buying capacity he has not had in generations. And 

' if there ever was’a propitious time to offer him “the 

good things of this world” in. a material sense, that 
time is surely NOW! 


National advertisers can expect most gratifying 
calls for their goods by advertising them in South- 
ern newspapers. These periodicals reach the South- 
ern people most economically and without waste of 
circulation. 





For further information as to rate, circulation 
areas, or any other facts as to Southern conditions, 
address any of the representative newspapers of the 
South, all of which are members of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


NORTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE 


\sheville Citizen Chattanooga News 
sheville Times Chattanooga Times 
( harlotte News Knoxville Journal and Tribune 
reensboro News Knoxville Sentinel 
‘eigh Times Nashville Banner 
cky Mount Telegram Nashville Tennessean and 
Imington oon eae American 
iimington Star 
nston-Salem Journal B . erate 
eaumont Enterprise 
SOUTH CAROLINA Beaumont Feared 
derson Daily Mail Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
umbia State Galveston News 
reenville News 


artanburg Herald VIRGINIA 
vattanburg Journal Lynchburg News 























Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


J, E. CHILBERG, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN ‘BANK 


“As a reader of System since almost the howinning 
of publication I have found its interchange 
business ideas of :substantial benefit. SyveTEm 
should be read by every business man.” 


ye ECLLLGYy 


NUMBER CXXIII in the series of portraite of readers of SYST! 














Tock the “Free” Out of “Free Trial” 
and Profited 


Cash wiih Order to Be Refunded Later on Request—Why This Worked 


By L. L. Newton 


Secretary of the Luther Grinder Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


[Epitvciat Note: This article can 
be read ith a special interest at this 
time, when the railroads are clogged 
with shipments. As pointed out in an 
editorial last week’s Printers’ Ink, 
the unliniited use, as a sales promotion 
plan, of ihe free trial is not in tune 
with the times. If there are any con- 
cerns which maintain that a free trial 
is absoluiciy essential, let them study 
this articic.] 


ie sciling almost any specialty 
by mail these days, the free 
trial is usually considered a nec- 
essary part of the selling offer. 
But if you can induce a prospect, 
in sending you an order for your 
product, which you have agreed 
to let him have on thirty days’ 
free trial, to accompany it with 
cash, the chances of his returning 
it are reduced one-half. Ordering 
something that does not have to be 
paid for until a future time is 
one of our very common weak- 
nesses; the book-agent recognizes 
this trait in human nature as one 
of his biggest assets. 

When the period is past that 
you have allowed your customer, 
almost any of them may find 
money just a little tighter than 
they had expected it would be. 
The article is all right—it’s the 
paying ior it that is bothering 
them. Still, they must either send 
the money or return the article; 
and very trequently it is the article 
which they send back, on a 
trumped-up excuse that does not 
at all represent the facts. 

In a sales campaign in which 
about 75,00 articles were sold by 
mail, priicipally to farmers, we 
learned that approximately half 
the returns from those who had 
not paid for the goods were due 
to this tatural hesitation to part 
with the coin of the realm. At 
least, the returns from such 
amounte! to approximately four 
per cent, while the returns from 
those who had sent cash with their 


orders were less than two per cent. 
The article was the same, the class 
of prospects was the same and the 
same representations had been 
made. 

About five years ago our com- 
pany put on a mail-order cam- 
paign which resulted in about 
75,000 sales direct to farmers. The 
article was a foot-power tool- 
sharpener or grinder, which took 
the place of the old-fashioned 
grindstone that you used to see 
on every farm. At that time the 
farmer was accustomed to pay 
from three to five dollars for a 
grindstone, while our machine cost 
him over $17. Further, the only 
“grinders” he had known anything 
about were made with emery 
wheels that had “burned” his 
tools or “drawn the temper.” Our 
only weapon in overcoming this 
prejudice and his hesitation in 
paying three to four times what 
he had been accustomed to pay for 
an article that had always served 
this purpose before, was to base 
our entire selling appeal upon a 
free trial, both in our advertising 
and our follow-up literature. 


FORTUNATELY, COMPANY’S FINANCES 
NEEDED BOLSTERING 


At that time our finances were 
such that it was imperative that 
our selling campaign be partially 
financed as it went along. This 
was, frankly, our real reason for 
attempting to obtain the cash with 
as many orders as possible; the 
other benefit was, at the time, in- 
cidental and only appreciated later, 
as we got further into the cam- 
paign. 

Various appeals were tried out 
in our advertising and checked up 
closely. (We. have always based 
the value of any advertisement or 
any medium entirely upon the cost 


per sale, and not the cost per in- 
1 
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quiry.) In the early days of our 
mail-order efforts, we depended 
principally upon “Thirty Days’ 
Free Trial” as an attention-getter. 
At that time there were only a 
very few advertisers using that 
appeal compared to the number 
that have been making use of it 
in recent years. But in spite of 
many attempts to get something 
better, using appeals directed to 
the value of our product as a 
money, time, labor or tool-saver, 
we were never able to find any- 
thing that pulled better than our 
original heading offering the free 
trial. 

Consequently, in all of our fol- 
low-up literature, we kept that 
fact carefully in mind. We went 
the limit in offering our grinder 
for thirty days’ free use upon any 
farm. We dwelt upon the fact 
that the grinder was not sold until 
it had sold itself, upon the farm- 
er’s own farm, his own tools, and 
had stood satisfactorily every test 
that he could think of applying. In 
our letters we tried to get our 


prospect to feel that we were sin- 
cere, and that our grinder, as well 
as ourselves, would back up all the 
representations and promises we 
made for it. 

But right in the middle of our 
letter we took the prospect into 


our confidence by letting him 
know that it actually did cost con- 
siderable money to keep a book 
record of each grinder sent out 
on trial. We had to open an ac- 
count on our books, keep it open 
until the grinder was returned or 
paid for, and then close it up. 
As nearly as we could figure it, we 
could save about a dollar per ma- 
chine if we didn’t have to do this. 
So if he wanted to allow us to 
take advantage of this saving, he 
could do so, and we would give 
him the benefit in a price one dol- 
lar less if he would send a check 
along with the order. He would 
get exactly the same guarantee 
and free trial, for we agreed to 
refund his money promptly upon 
the return of the grinder to us. 
Not asking him to depend en- 
tirely upon our own statements, 
we suggested that he write to the 
two largest banks in the state, with 
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which we dealt, and ask them as 
to our responsibility and reputa- 
tion for keeping our promis<-;, We 
also suggested that he ma! jn- 
quiries concerning us fro his 
own banker, who could look us 
up in the commercial agenci.:s 

As nearly as we could fir: out, 
the suggestion to write «) our 
own banks was never taken ad- 
vantage of. The prospect :emed 
to think that if we were wi''ing to 
trust him with our grinder, he 
was willing to trust us with his 
money, especially as it would save 
him a dollar. Like the fellow who 
went to the bank for his money: 
“If you haven’t got it, I want it; 
but if you have got it, { don't 
want it,” the offer alone seemed to 
accomplish the purpose required 
of it. 


AN ADDED INDUCEMENT TO PAY 
CASH 


Then about two days after our 
first letter answering his inquiry 
had been mailed out, and before 
he could by any chance get an an- 
swer back to us, we sent him an- 
other letter in which we gave him 
the choice of two other articles, 
either of which he could obtain 
without additional charge for 
sending us the cash with the or- 
der. These each showed us a 
“factory” cost of about forty 
cents. The more popular of these 
two articles was a chain-drive 
kitchen grinder, of which we had 
a very excessive stock, especially 
as it was a type that was going 
out of date rapidly. This took 
best because we put it up as 
something for the “women folks;” 
we thus enlisted them on our side. 

The proposition was put up to 
him also that we would just as 
soon give away a limited number 
of these as an advertisement, and 
that we had decided to give one, 
while they lasted, to each man 
who would send in the cash with 
his order, in addition to the dis- 
count of $1. This second letter 
also drove home some 0! the ar- 
guments of our first ‘etter, the 
idea being that here we had an- 
other chance at him, an! that the 
ground had been partially pre- 
pared by the first letter 
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Friday, March 22, 1918 


The New York 
Evening Journal 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Broke All 
Its Records 


for a single day’s Paid Display Advertising, 
by publishing 


223% Columns 


This is the largest volume of Paid Display 
Advertising in a regular issue of any New 
York evening newspaper. It was also 


104 Columns MORE 


than was published by the next 
evening newspaper on this day. 
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thing Succeeds Like Circulation”’ 
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(This is the third of a series of intimate discussions of The Chica 
The fourth will appear in an early issi:>.) 


Daily News by Mr. Moses. 


— 
— 
— 
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The Rate Card of The Chicago Daily News 
Means Exactly What It Says 


By BERT MOSES 


HE Chicago Daily News 
is what it is to-day be- 
cause of what it was 

yesterday and the day before. 

As far back as my memory 
goes in advertising, it has 
had a rate card that meant 
just exactly what it said. 

And to this day no influence 
can make it vary a hair from 
the prevailing card. 

I have bought much adver- 
tising in the last twenty years, 
and in that time I resorted to 
every known and occasionally 
unknown means of beating 
rates. 

I have employed the seduc- 
tive cold bottle, the box of 
Havana cigars, the bluff, the 
dicker, the offer, the threat to 
use “the other paper,’ the 
clause waiving a short rate, 
the full position under a “re- 
quest,” the free readers on the 
side, the dating of contracts 
back to a day when rates were 
lower, and I have resorted to 
the slap on the back, accom- 
panied by a story with a gam- 
boge hue. 

I think the “specials” will 
nearly all admit that at least 
occasionally I got close to the 
bottom. 

Quite often I got at least a 
shade off the price, less often 
a big shade, and on rare oc- 
casions got no shade at all. 

Why this ad was written. 


Recently Mr. Bert Moses wrote to Mr. 


John B. 


Out of all the papers in the 
United States of America, 
The Chicago Daily News 
stands out like Mars at peri- 
helion as the only paper from 
which I never attempted to 
buy space through some form 
of camouflage. 

With hundreds of other pa- 
pers I tried to beat the rate, 
and rarely failed, but failure 
came only after all the 
schemes refused to work. 

Somehow or other, courage 
always failed when The Daily 
News’ representative came in 
for a contract, and I quit cold 
on persiflage when he sat 
down to talk. 

Whatever he_ asked, | 
agreed to pay, knowing abso- 
lutely that what he charged 
me, he charged everybody else. 

Quite a number of papers now 
stick closely to their cards, but 
The Chicago Daily News set the 
fashion long ago, and that is 
why what it did yesterday and 
the day before makes it what it 
is today—the one paper which 
stands first as an _ advertising 
medium in the minds of more 
advertisers than any other one 
paper in America. 

The paper most sought and 
most highly respected is the paper 
which has a price that none can 
shade. , a: 

Mr. Lawson knew this early in 
his career, and he knows it iow. 

The Chicago Daily News would 
be a different Chicago Daily News 
if any other policy had been fol- 
lowed. 


Woodward, Advertising | 


of The Brn yo Daily News, and said, among other things: 
I want you to authorize me to write a series of advertisements for The ‘ 


Daily News. 
entirely too modest, 


Your advertising copy, while always interesting, 
and never seeming to emphasize the Gibraltar-like er © lence 


has appeared me 


that must be there if the real Chicago Daily News is pictured in type to the ;ublic 


as it = is. 


he Daily News is better than you ever said it was. 


It is better tl Mr. 


cou himself or you can possibly realize, because you are both so close to ‘: that 


the perspective is faulty. 
use the merciless blue pencil om me. 


Let me torite, what Z — and think, and please do not 


hen I get through tworiting this 


series I am sure you will better understand The B toned Daily News. As a riatter 


of fact I want to introduce Mr. Lawson to his own child. 
“Go to it!’’ 


And Mr. Woodward said: 


Now then what do y. say? 











il 
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‘his second offer was not 
ecessary was shown by 
hat quite a percentage of 

s had been sent us, cash 
ing, before the custom- 
received the second let- 
ter. Bur they always let us know 
they had already sent their money, 
and stated which article they pre- 
ferred. 

Realizing that any man who 
wanted one of our grinders would 
readily send us the cash and get 
the additional value for so doing 
if we could convince him of our 
sincerity and our own belief in the 
proposition, we used long letters, 
written in as intimate and per- 
sonal a style as we knew how to 
write. ‘hey were written as per- 
sonal letters by our president, not 
by the company “per” the presi- 
dent. Of course they were mul- 
tigraphed. Although we several 
times tried to use letters that had 
less of what might be termed this 
“hot air,” the fact remains that, 
for our proposition, the personal 
style was much more effective. 
We also believe it was the big rea- 
son why the prospects were so 
willing to trust us with their 
money before seeing goods that 
they never would have thought of 
ordering unless they could have 
had the privilege of trying them 
for several days. I may add that 
probably not one prospect in a 
thousand had ever heard of us un- 
til he ran across our advertise- 
ment; it was not like a house that 
he had known of favorably for a 
long time, asking him to send 
cash with an order for a staple 
article. 

That our efforts were fairly 
successful may be judged from 
the fact that during the whole 
course of the campaign the orders 
accompanied by cash amounted to 
between 60 and 65 per cent of all 
the orders received. 

That campaign put us on our 
feet ani the map at the same 
time. ‘ct we never could have 
carried it out in anything but a 
very limited way had we not been 
able to ~aake the campaign prac- 
tically nance itself. And later 
on, when the sales were checked 
up, we realized that getting the 


That 
always 
the fact 
the or‘ 
accomp + 
ers had 
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cash with more than half of the 
orders received, had cut down the 
returns by a big margin, a purely 
incidental advantage that was not 
considered at its inception. 


Newspapers Asked to Aid La- 
bor Department 


Daily newspaper gon have been 
asked by Secretary of Labor Wilson to 
help mobilize labor for the farms. The 
newspapers asked to help are those 
located in towns of more than 20,000 
population. Secretary Wilson states 
that over 100 of the 316 American 
cities in this class have no public em- 
ployment office, and in many such of- 
fices there is no special farm service 
given. 

“In this emergency I am asking the 
patriotic help of the 736 daily news- 
papers of these cities to —. = 
operative farm labor agencies,” 
Secretary Wilson in his letter to * e 
publishers. “If your publication feels 
that it can give its very great influence 
to this campaign, may I ask that you 
advise me, naming your active labor 
agent?” 


German Toy Industry Para- 
lyzed 

The German toy industry is para- 
lyzed and shows very plainly the dis- 
astrous effect of more than three years 
of warfare, according to the British 
Board of Trade Journal in quoting the 
Berlin Tageblatt as follows: 

“Simplicity is the rule in the toy 
shops now. Wood, formerly used only 
for the ——_ toys, is now the chief 
material employed. The manufacture of 
new dolls is becoming impossible 
through the lack of flour, which is used 
with cement in making the bodies. 

“Wax, employed for the heads of 
the better class of dolls, is now almost 
unobtainable and the same is true of 
the stuffs and lace used for making 
dolls’ shoes, hats, dresses, stockings, 
etc. These are only obtainable at 
prices four or five times higher than 
they were before the war. 


Agency for Monark Knitting 
Account 


Norris-Patterson, Limited, Toronto, 
has secured the account of the Monark 
Knitting Company, Limited, Dunnville, 

nt. This is a large knitting company 
having branches in _ many Canadian 
cities and also at Buffalo, N. 


San Francisco Backs the Con- 
vention 


At a meeting held in San Francisco 
on Monday, March 25, leading business 
men of that, city pledged $50,000 in 
fifty minutes in support of the July con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of W. 





The Side-Line—Its Possibilities and 


Dangers 


How the Tendency to Increase Variety and the Tendency to Spvcialize 


Balance Each 


CrangE & Orpway Co. 
St. Paut, Minn., Mar. 8, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have just been reading a report put 
out by an advertising agency showing 
the number of different side-lines that 
the drug stores are taking on. This is 
a question that is worthy of discussion. 
In our line of business, that of plumb- 
ing and heating supplies, there is a 
great tendency to put in supplemental 
lines of all kinds, such as electric 
motors, farm lighting plants, wind mills, 
steam pumps, vacuum systems, barr 
ventilators, washing machines, heavy 
hardware, etc. My _ observation has 
been that as soon as a concern starts 
taking on side-lines, it dissipates its 
energy on the main line, and does.not 
give proper attention to any one de- 
partment. My contention has been that 
we should stick to our own line. I 
would like to get your judgment on 
the matter. 

ArTHUR ITALLAM. 

HIS is indeed a very important 

question. It is of more than or- 
dinary current interest, because 
of the wide tendency toward the 
extension of variety that has re- 
cently set'in, both in manufactur- 
ing and in retailing. Of course 
there is a war-time reason for 
this. Many concerns confronted 
with a serious curtailment of their 
usual volume found it necessary 
to reach out for new things to 
handle. Having an_ irreducible 
overhead on their hands, they had 
to keep their sales up to a cer- 
tain point or else go out of busi- 
ness. Executives recognized that 
the situation was only temporary, 
due in many cases to their own 
inability to get sufficient raw ma- 
terials rather than to the incapac- 
ity of the market to absorb the 
product. They figured that if 
they could fill in with some side- 
line for the time being, they could 
keep the business going and hold 
their organizations together until 
the war ends. 

For an example take the cloth- 
ing business. Withdrawing hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men 
from civil life was a serious blow 
to retail clothiers. Young men 
are their best customers. Many 
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Other 


merchants could stand tii's loss 
of trade, but others could not. 
They had to make it up in some 
way. Hence many of them are 
putting in side-lines of a’! kinds 
—woman’s apparel, children’s ap- 
parel, sporting goods, cameras, 
automobile accessories, et 

When the war is over th 
doubt but what this tend 
be checked, in a degree 
It should be understood, though, 
that the war didn’t start this 
movement toward the increase of 
variety. The war only accelerated 
it. There is always at work in 
business what appears to be a 
natural tendency toward centrali- 
zation. This is on the principle 
of the biblical dictum that to 
him who hath shall be given. 

Most factories are staried to 
make some single specialty or 
some limited line of specialties. It 
is the hardest thing in the world in 
many fields to hold the line down 
to these original products. Almost 
inevitably it will grow. ‘There is 
always a demand for a product to 
supplement the original. The utili- 
zation of waste and the chance for 
by-products also tends to increase 
the line. Then, too, different 
tastes and new demands are al- 
ways springing up. Any number 
of well-known manufacturers have 
broadened their lines in just this 
manner. 

It is the same in the retail field. 
The dealer is always getting calls 
for things that he does not han- 
dle. In time he yields to this in- 
fluence and stocks the article. 
Thus his variety increases. The 
more variety a retailer lias, the 
more he has to have. People be- 
gin to go to him for everything. 
This explains why druggists carry 
so many things. Originally drug- 
gists had to put in a few side- 
lines because the sale drugs 
wasn’t large enough to support 
the store. Now folks exject to 
find almost anything in « drug- 
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Why Philadelphia 


OFFERS GREATER SELLING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


to 


Manufacturers and Merchants 


Record business is being done by Philadelphia 
business houses, due’ to the fact that 58,000 business 
places and manufacturing plants, employing nor- 
mally about 700,000 male and 300,000 female work- 
ers, are running to full capacity. 


Philadelphia is the world’s workshop. Its locomo- 
tive plants, ship-yards, spinning and weaving mills, 
and factories of all kinds are world-renowned. 

380,000 homes house its urban population, many 
new ones are being erected of the typical Philadel- 
phia one family type, while its suburbs dominate the 
balance of its 3,500,000 metropolitan population. 


Think of the vast daily needs concentrated in this 
the third largest market in the United States. 


Clothing Food Shoes 

Hosiery Coffee and Tea Soaps and Toilet Goods 
Underwea: Temperance Drinks Furniture 

Millinery Floor Coverings Musical Instruments 
Automobiles Auto Accessories Heating and Lighting 


Peay Bet eid aly A) O39 or 


“ln Philadelphia nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin’ 


New York ( 
Chicago 0 
Detroit Orn 


wis ro gee care ceea a eo tor Rca vee To en anda a tala eceIa ers Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
MP re ye Oe ECP J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
dita Bisva umes) aie wre cael ae ea eta @ Wie a SIR aoe C. L. Weaver, Free Press Building 
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store. One reason for the drug- 
gist’s success in exploiting va- 
riety is the fact that his store is 
open when those in other lines 
are closed. There is a great de- 
mand for certain kinds of mer- 
chandise in the evening and on 
Sundays. People know that the 
druggist is open and go to him 
for anything that they may hap- 
pen to need at the moment, even 
though it is entirely foreign to 
his business. Thus if a druggist 
gets half a dozen calls for screw- 
drivers in the course of a month, 
he quite naturally stocks them. 
This is why a drug store has be- 
come a department store in em- 
bryo. 
As Mr. Hallam points out, the 
long line has some very trouble- 
some disadvantages. It is very 
hard to merchandise it effectively. 
It is almost impossible to keep 
the same energy behind every ar- 
ticle in it. Something is bound 
to be neglected. Manufacturers 


have, however, hit on certain ex- 
pedients that enable them to over- 
well-known objection 


come this 
to the large line. They may man- 
age each department as though it 
were a separate business. They 
may have their salesmen take 
turns in pushing the different 
products. They may employ spe- 
cial salesmen for each depart- 
ment. Marshall Field & Co., for 
example, send out a man with no- 
tions, a man with carpets, a man 
with handkerchiefs, a man with 
dress goods, etc. Each salesman 
is really representing a specialty 
house. One jobber went so far 
in specializing his line that he 
sent out one representative with 
nothing but shoestrings. Adopt- 
ing a strong institutional policy, 
both as to advertising and as to 
selling, is another good way to 
market a large line. This method 
has been used very effectively by 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Yale & Towne, Armour 
& Company and several other 
houses. 

The long line, however, unless 
it is very intelligently managed, 
carries the seed of its own un- 
doing. The tendency toward va- 
riety in any business in the long 
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run is likely to check itseif. Cer. 
tain numbers, or even certain de- 
partments, will have to be dis- 
continued because they will be 
found to be unprofitable. If al- 
lowed to run on, they will be a 
drag on the entire business. Ip 
other cases the manufacturer js 
sure to overlook the latent sales 
possibilities of some of his prod- 
ucts. This opens up an opportu- 
nity for some other manufacturer 
to specialiize on these very prod- 
ucts. In other words, the pro- 
moter of a long line of goods is 
almost certain to miss some of 
his best bets. It is humanly im- 
possible for him to watcli all his 
eggs separately, even though they 
are in one basket. 

As opposed to centralization, 
there is specialization. These two 
contending forces are always at 
work and always will be as long 
as our present distributive scheme 
is in existence. The war may 
have checked specialization some- 
what, but it will get under way 
again as soon as natural economic 
law .is allowed to operate once 
more. 

Advertising, itself, is a decen- 
tralizing force. It is a distribu- 
ting influence. It spreads out. It 
nationalizes. It is opposed to con- 
centration. Advertising can cet- 
ter power or business in single 
hands only when _ competitive 
hands refuse to advertise. Ad- 
vertising is always the surest 
weapon of the little fellow 
against his big competitor. 

Thus it would seem that side- 
lines should not be put in for the 
mere sake of having them. If 
there is a logical reason for add- 
ing them, by all means take them 
on. However, before adding them 
the manufacturer or dealer should 
be sure that he is making the 
most of the products he already 
has. There is no sense in looking 
for more worlds to conquer until 
you have conquered the one you 
have. If a side-line is likely to 
dissipate energy and cause you to 
neglect your main line to such a0 
extent that a competitor may find 
a chance to undermine your ée 
fences, leave it alone.—[/!d. PRINT 
ERS’ INK. 
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Meet Your New Distributor-t 
Man with a Practical Selling Visi 
With the amazing shift to mechanical power on 
farm comes a new, far-visioned type of merchant 
dealer who picks the cream of the farm equipmé 


business and leaves the small-tool trade to the sma 
caliber salesman. 
Offering tractor, truck and motor car—gasoli 
engine and lighting system—and_ power-operal 
machines of high unit value, he dominates the volut 
in his community by his unique bent and capac 
for service. 
His interests are now served through a_ busing 
magazine of his own—one with the same clear « 
ception of its present and future opportunity that 
has of his—-one that brings him into practical toy 
with all the vital elements in his fast widening fiel 
Power FARMING DEALER, a Moll 
ly, makes its first appearance 
an exclusive dealer maga 
with the April issue—reach 
into the very heart of this sel 
clientele. It opens with a nolal 
large paid-in-advance circulal 
and with definite assurance 
steady, substantial growth. 
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isMagazine Built by an Organization 
Trained and Tuned to the Job 


ora full quarter century the organization back of 
)weR FaRMING DEALER has been building for the day 
hen the tractor-farmer would be the man of the 
ur. 

ist came Power Farming, established in 1892 as 
e Threshermen’s Review—a monthly for the 
zmer whose ideas had developed beyond the horse 
ower stage, who actually owned a tractor outfit or 
as looking forward to one. 

covered its field in a practical fashion, helping 
einitely to shape this formative industry to its 
resent importance. For many years it has stood 
p the standard magazine dealing exclusively with the 
pplication of mechanical power to agriculture. 


OWER FARMING DEALER, established in 1903 as Gas 
ower, swings into the business 

aper field with all of the editori- 

land trade-building strength of 

ower Farming to guarantee its 

iluence with the new type of 

wm equipment dealer. 


ot the Largest Dealer Group— 
but the Strongest! 








Our Own Plant— Complete, Modern 
All Devoted to Power Farming Interests 
This plant, built‘six years ago, bears witness 
to our faith in the future of mechanical 
power on the farm. It is the only building 
in the world devoted entirely to power 
farming publications. Its facilities are al- 
ready fully employed in the production of 
Power Farming and Power Farming Dealer 
and architectural plans are in hand for the 
construction of additional units. 


Power Farming Dealer Advertising Rates and Data 
12 Time Rates, For 12 Consecutive Publicat‘on and Closing Dates: 
Insertions Published 15th of month prior to 
4 pages, in one issue date of issue. Closing date 5th of 
nig o month prior — of issue. 
‘ock: 


1 page, each inserton .... 5 : 
ye ” i 60-Ib. white enamel, taking 133- 
a st “ Es 17.00 screen half tones. 
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Less than {2 Consecutive Insertions olor: 
4 pages, per insertion 20 per cent over space rates. 
Vege ~ 


over : 
1 « Back 50 per cent over space rates, 
“ « : three colors. 

i? “ ; 300 Inside Front 25 per cent over space 
rates, two colors. 
Inside Back 15 per cent over space 

Full page, 7%x10 in.; half page, rates, two colers. 

7%x5, or 34x10; quarter page, inserts: 

3%x5, or 74%x2%. Prices and Samples on request. 


THE POWER FARMING PRESS 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


T. R. Lyle, 959 Marbridge Building, New York 
F. W. Maas, 1648 Marquette Building, Chicago 
P. H. Hale, Jr., 5710 Waterman Avenue, St. Louis 

















The 


Menace of German Business 


After the War 


IIL.—- American Individualism vs. Ruthless German Organization 


By J. T. M. 


vorld’s markets the re- 
-chaser, seeking baggage, 
: choice between an Eng- 
lish bag and a French bag, and 
knows tliat the characteristics of 
each are istinctive. There is a dif- 
ference between the English bag 
and the !‘rench valise, as there is 
between an English suit of clothes 
anda French suit; the former aim- 
ing to drape the male figure with 
acertain elegant fulness and pro- 
digality of material, and the lat- 
ter furnishing neatness and exac- 
titude in fitting; and there is a no 
less marked difference between an 
English watch and a_ F; 
watch, between an English picture 
and a French picture, between an 
English glove or shoe and a 
French glove or shoe. That dif- 
ference is a tremendously valuable 
commercial asset. : 
The foreigner when filling his 
needs is not merely moved to make 
his cho'ce dependent on well- 
known characteristics in the mer- 
chandise, but he is inclined to du- 
plicate his requirements.’ His in- 
ability to decide on a superiority 
of attraction between an English 
clock and a French clock will 
often induce him to purchase both. 
What tay be called the dis- 
tinctives of trade give to the prod- 
ucts of I:ngland and of France an 
assured position in all markets. 
Even in Germany before the 
war the most exclusive and most 
expensive men’s furnishing stores 
in all the leading cities harbored 
the sign, “The Jockey Club,” or 
some other English device, and 
dealt only in English wares, and 
the most elegant shoe stores sold 
women’s footwear made by Pinet 
of Paris and men’s shoes from a 
factory 2: tomans in the southeast 
of Fran And meantime Ger- 
man manufacturers were indus- 
triously spreading throughout the 
world’s 


the 
tail p: 
makes h 


French * 


markets close imitations “ 


of English garments and furnish- 
ings for men and of French foot- 
wear for men and women. 

In some lines the imitations sent 
out by Germany bore their own 
condemnation for every experi- 
enced eye in the characteristics 
which revealed them as imitations. 
But this was not the case uni- 
versally. 

Austria had won world honor 
for products of various kinds. 
Royal Vienna porcelain acquired 
prestige and was in demand in 
foreign lands. The Germans imi- 
tated it and flooded the world with 
gaudy plates which, instead of 
being adorned with artistic hand 
paintings, contained paper pictures 
pasted on the plates, and to make 
the fraud pass, had a mark almost 
identical with the Royal Vienna 
symbol painted on the bottom of 
the plates. 


VIENNA WORKMEN IMPORTED TO 
MAKE “AUSTRIAN” GOODS 


Women’s hand bags and pocket- 
books made in Austria were also 
highly esteemed in all the principal 
countries. Damentaschen made in 
Vienna were in demand and com- 
manded high prices. In this case 
also German ‘manufacturers went 
into the imitation business, but 
from the early cheap imitations 
they progressed to the production 
of a high-grade article. Expert 
bag makers were brought from 
Vienna and a close duplicate of 
the Austrian specialty was turned 
out. 

So far there was nothing notably 
unethical in the proceeding. But 
the German manufacturer had no 
idea merely of entering into open 
competition with Austria in Da- 
mentaschen. He determined to put 
his goods on the world’s markets 
fraudulently as Vienna products. 
One of the leading manufacturers 
of ladies’ bags of Offenbach, near 
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Frankfort-on-Main, the center of 
the industry in Germany, declared 
to the present writer that 90 per 
cent of the “Vienna” bags and 
pocketbooks sold in the United 
States were made in Germany; 
that they were sent first to Vienna 
to be stamped there with the 
Vienna mark and that thus they 
paid import duty twice, once to 
Austria and again to the United 
States. These German manufac- 
turers were simply engaged in the 
practice of stealing an important 
trade asset of Austria. 


NOTHING TOO SMALL TO BE 
IMITATED 


The systematic imitation of the 
merchandise and marking of mer- 
chandise of other nations is car- 
ried out by the Germans even in 
the most unexpected places and 
with a thoroughness which at 
times seems ludicrous, but which 
our present knowledge of German 
plans shows to be all too serious. 
In Mexico an astonishingly large 
proportion of business is done 
throughout the country by Arab 
peddlers. These “Arabs” are for 
the most part Syrians, adherents 
to Christianity, but as they wear 
the sombrero and the garb of the 
Mexican they pass off commonly 
for natives. They replace the 
mail-order business in Mexico, and 
they sell on time and on instal- 
ment when they cannot get cash. 
With quite remarkable enterprise 
they are ready to take an order 
for a sewing machine, for an agri- 
cultural machine, a piano, or an 
automobile from a Hacendado and 
to collect from him in instalments 
over a lengthy period, and at the 
same time they supply the Pelado, 
the poorest of the country’s poor, 
with his rudimentary needs in the 
way of wearing apparel, cotton 
trousers, sandals and bandana 
head covering. But the chief part 
of their trade is in furnishing the 
Peon class with cheap finery and 
ornaments. The majority of these 
Arabs are tributary to the City of 
Mexico, and the street immediately 
to the south of the National Pal- 
ace in that city is occupied almost 
entirely by the Arab wholesale 
merchants, who supply the mer- 
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chandise, attend to the filling of 
‘inancing 


orders and arrange. the 
of the traveling peddlers 

An American who had studied 
the market broached this trade 
one day with a quantity oi a new 
kind of jewelry, the chi! feature 
of which was a gilt an: enamel 
brooch, with a celluloid -covered 
photograph supposed to depict the 
figure of some of the popular 
saints, but in reality reproducing 
the features of American ac- 
tresses. The materials were pro- 
duced in bulk in Providence and 
New York and put together in 
Mexico and the finished product 
was sold very cheap. The peons 
fought for the American Saints 
(Santos Americanos) or Santitos 
(Little Saints) as they became 
more commonly known, and the 
peddlers could not get enough of 
them. The American patented 
his brooch and prepared to enter 
the junk jewelry trade in a con- 
siderable way. 

But after little more than a 
month had elapsed, a German 
agent presented to the Arab mer- 
chants an imitation of the Santitos, 
a poor thing in comparison with 
the American’s, a_ single piece 
brooch with the Saint printed on 
the metal. He asked about one- 
half the American’s price and 
offered four months’ time, as 
against spot cash. The Santos 
Americanos thereafter sold in 
Mexico were made in Germany, 
and the American felt that it 
would be a waste of his time and 
money to fight for his rights. The 
first impression of one acquainted 
with the incident was surprise 
that German manufacturers should 
bother with such a petty and pre- 
carious business, but later experi- 
ence shows that no business is too 
trivial for German organized com- 
merce to touch and that like pro- 
cedure has been going on in the 
Central and South American re- 
publics and even in more remote 
quarters of the globe. To the Ger- 
man scientifically schooled for 
trade, every chance that oifers for 
“economic penetration” must be 
grasped and it should be remem- 
bered that the German graduate 
of commerce is usually doubled 
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Oh! I Say! Mr. Velvet Joe! 


I’ve been reading your national advertising. 
I’ve been on the point of buying your tobacco man: times. 
And yet somehow or other I haven’t done so. 


It’s true of many advertised goods: 
Shoes, soups, soaps, tires, cameras, breakfast foods, «tc. 


If I were the only one it wouldn’t matter. 
But there are millions like me—just on the tottering point. 
The right appeal would send us over the line. 


Who can make real buyers out of us? 


The man behind the counter. 
The dealer whom we know and meet face to face. 
One word from him is worth a whole page from you. 


Why don’t you get him on your side? 
By doing for him what he would like to do for himself. 
And so cash in on his influence with his trade. 


Every merchant likes advertising which he can call his own. 
Which makes him and his store a conspicuous factor in it. 


That’s the kind of service we furnish to advertisers. 
It fits into and rounds out national advertising. 


Our Service is used by the largest advertising agencies. 
Because it supplies what national advertising lacks. 
It utilizes the dealer’s prestige in his own community. 


Your own dealer selects the circulation for you. 
The readers are the people in his own community. 
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Evervone of them a prospective buyer of your goods. 
So there’s no waste circulation. 


Over his signature the dealer endorses your product. 
It amounts to an interview face to face. 
It makes sales where other advertising makes prospects. 


The biggest concerns have used our Service for years. 
It has cut their average cost of making a sale to a minimum. 


SPECIALISTS IN THIS WORK 


For twelve years we have supplied our Service to adver- 
tisers, either direct or through advertising agencies. Long 
experience and a trained organization enables us to carry it 
out with a promptness and a perfection of detail impossible 
either to an advertising agency or to the advertiser himself. 

£ 


Perhaps the best way to judge the value of our Service 
is to hear of our successes for other advertisers whose prob- 
lems are similar to yours. Among our clients are some of 
the largest national advertisers in the country: Arbuckle 
Bros. (J. Walter Thompson Co.); Andrew Jergens Co. (J. 
Walter Thompson Co.); Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co.) ; William Rogers & Sons (Frank 
Seaman, Inc.) ; General Chemical Co. (N. W. Ayer & Son) ; 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. (Van Patten, Inc.) ; Procter & Gamble Co. ; 
Anderson Electric Car Co.; Warner Lenz Co.; Hendee Mfg. 
Co.; Aetna Life Insurance Co.; Marshall Field & Co.; Hupp 
Motor Car Corp. (Direct). 


May we tell you how our Service can be applied to your 
business. It involves no obligation. 


J. T. He MITCHELL, Ince. 
331 Madison Avenue - New York 
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with a graduated purveyor of mili- 
tary and other intelligence for the 
Fatherland. 

American goods are particu- 
larly exposed to German fraudu- 
lent imitation because generally 
they lack the distinctives of their 
national origin. There are, of 
course, American pianos, agricul- 
tural machines, watches, bridges, 
which have these distinctives and 
accordingly have won for them- 
selves special recognition in for- 
eign markets; but they are the ex- 
ception. American manufacturers 
generally have not planned for the 
foreign markets. The immediate 
home needs have sufficed for their 
scope, and their exports have been 
mainly the surplus over home de- 
mand. They have not aimed to 
nationalize their trade, to conduct 
it on distinctive lines and to pro- 
duce articles that are so peculiarly 
American that they will be known 
as such on sight, just as English 
and French wares have recogniza- 
ble qualities associated with the 
countries from which they origi- 
nate. Until they set themselves to 
the task of turning out products 
that meet the foreigner’s views 
and are yet distinctively Ameri- 
can, and of handling their trade 
in a way that is specifically na- 
tional, they will not have begun 
to fulfil this aim. 

American manufacturers must 
by this time be rather weary of 
the oft-repeated tale that the 
United States does not get its due 
in South America because Amer- 
ican goods are poorly packed and 
the’ American salesman is not 
polite enough. Shattered packing 
cases from America are alleged to 
have been seen on the wharves of 
Rio and of Buenos Ayres and 
salesmen from this country are 
said to have worn their hats in the 
presence of Latin-American mer- 
chants and to have slapped the lat- 
ter on the back by way of intro- 
duction. Now as a matter of fact 
the packing that carries goods half 
way across this continent may 
generally be counted on to carry 
it around the world, and the 
American commercial traveler, so 
well-conducted at home, is not 
likely to lose his good manners 
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when he goes abroad. The Ger- 
man agent, it is true, has a ser- 
vility of outward politeness which 
is all his own and which 20 self- 
respecting person envies him. But 
everyone familiar with foreign 
lands will attest that the Amer- 
ican traveler is popular wherever 
he goes. 

As for the financial problem, 
which has been an obstacle to 
American trade in South America 
and other countries, it ticed not 
here be discussed. The war, with 
the huge trade balance it lias put 
to the credit of America, will have 
shown the way to the remedy in 
that direction. It is undoubtedly 
desirable for the traveler to have 
his characteristics and his attract- 
ive side, but it is the wares which 
he represents which above all 
should make their appeal to the 
foreign buyer by their special 
features and attractions. Thus if 
the Latin-American likes his shirt 
with voluminous tails and with the 
neckband cut low in the front, 
there is mo reason why a shirt con- 
forming with these requirements 
should not merely be made in 
America, but be distinctively and 
conspicuously an American shirt. 
The distinctive characteristics do 
not necessarily mean the special 
form of the article as used at 
home. 


MANUFACTURERS HERE MUST WORK 
TOGETHER 


To-create the American distinc- 
tives of trade it will be necessary 
for American merchants to make 
a united effort., It is not too much 
to say that it may be regarded by 
them as a patriotic duty to further 
this nationalization of American 
trade. Concerted action on the 
part of manufacturers will be 
needed to effect promptly for 
American goods what the amour 
propre of the Frenchman and the 
fine national spirit of the English- 
man have done for theirs. 
who have handled American ma- 
chinery in foreign countries know 
how difficult it is to get around 
the psychological spell cast by the 
words “Made in England” of 
“Made in France” inscribed on a 
machine. In manufacturing ma- 
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chinery America leads the world, 
is facile princeps, but in the years 
since this superiority was as- 
sumed but little has been done to 
impress it on the foreigner. Ger- 
many has had too much to do with 
handline American manufactures. 
Her ships have carried them, her 
agents have made money and have 
promote] German trade by selling 
them and have had a free hand in 
making of them a trade asset for 
their own country. 

No time could be better than the 
present for American merchants 
and manufacturers to undertake 
the work of creating national dis- 
tinctives for their trade, of na- 
tionalizing or Americanizing not 
only the country’s products, but 
also its trade methods and prin- 
ciples and high ethical standards. 
The result would be of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the nation. 

Problems are, of course, to be 
faced in the carrying out of this 
task, but the chief problem is an 
advertising one. If the various 
associations of manufacturers and 
merchants will get together on the 
subject and will call in the adver- 
tising men, there is no doubt 
whatever that the problem can be 
solved. 


Slogans for. 
Your Liberty Bond 
Advertising 


HE New York Liberty Loan 
Committee’s publicity depart- 
ment has prepared thirty-five slo- 
gans for anyone to employ as his 
judgment dictates in next month’s 
drive. ‘They may be used ef- 
fectively in a box in connection 
with commercial advertising, as 
window cards, counter signs or 
i numerous other ways. The en- 
tire list given below, in order 
that the slogans may be enlisted 
in the service of advertisers out- 
side the bounds of the New York 

Federal !’eserve District: 

PATRIOTISM 
1. Back ‘hose Bayonets with Bonds. 
2, Money Means Munitions—Buy Lib- 
erty Bonds. 

t in Victory—Buy Liberty 
y Liberty Bonds—and Johnnie 

s Marching Home, 


. Oversubscribe the Third Liberty 
Loan 


an, 
Over the Top to the Third Line 
Trenches! . 
. Your Money or Their Lives. 
Save Both—Buy Liberty Bonds. 
. Count That Day Lost—Whose Low 
Descending Sun 
Sees in Your Hand No Liberty 
Bond or Gun. 
. Fight—or Buy Bonds. 
. Get into the Fight—Buy Liberty 
Bonds. 
. Liberty Bonds Save Lives—the 
Lives of our Sons. 
. Lend Him a Hand—Buy Liberty 
Bonds. 
. Save More Lives—Buy More Bonds. 
We're in It—Let’s Win It. 
Buy Liberty Bonds. 
. He also Fights Who Helps a Fighter 


— 
. Buy Liberty Bonds. 
Buy—svuy—BUY—ill it hurts! 


INVESTMENT _ 
. A Bond in Nea Is Worth Two 


in the Boot 

. Keep Your Money—Invest in Lib- 
erty Bonds.. 

. While your Money Fights the 
Kaiser, Make it Work at Home 
for You—Buy Liberty Bonds. 

. You Don’t Need a Bank Account 
to Buy Liberty Bonds. 

. Doing Without Is as Vital as Doing. 
Save and Buy Liberty Bonds. 

. A Better Investment than a Liberty 
Bond—Two Liberty Bonds. 

. Buy A BIG Bond. 

. Don’t Put Off till To-morrow the 
Bond You Can Buy To-day. 

. Buy a Baby Bond for Baby. 

. A Good Return on your Money. 

A Quick Return for our’ Men. 
Buy Liberty Bonds. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. Germany Is Listening—Make Your 
meri Talk—Buy a Libetty 


ond. 
. Buy—Buy Liberty Bonds—Bye Bye 
Kaiser! 
. The Third Liberty Loan—Make it 
“Three Strikes and Out for the 
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Kaiser 
. Liberty Bonds Speak Louder than 


ords. 

. Carry On! Buy More Liberty 
Bonds. * 

. Over the Top with Your Dollars— 
Buy Liberty Bonds. 

7. Time Fights for Germany—Buy 
Bonds Now. 

. The Kaiser Started This. 

You End It—Buy Liberty Bonds. 

- One Good Bond Deserves Another. 

- Do Your All—Less Will Be. Too 
Little—Buy Liberty Bonds. 


Cycle Papers Merge 


Bicycle News has been merged with 
Motor Cycle and Bicycle Illustrated, 
of New York. All paid subscriptions 
for the former publication are assumed 
by Motor Cycle and Bicycle Illustrated, 
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Governor Edge 
Talks on War, Govern- 
ment and Business 


A New Spirit of Co-operation Is 
Witnessed Between Business 
and Government, as a Result of 
the War—Must Re-enact a 
Democracy of Our Own After 
Hostilities Are Over. 


AR is bringing about a 

greater measure of co-op- 
eration and sense of mutual re- 
lationship between business and 
Government, according to Gov. 
Walter E. Edge of New Jersey, 
formerly an advertising man and 
president of the Dorland Agency, 
Atlantic City. Gov. Edge was 
speaking to the Representatives’ 
Club at luncheon last Monday, 
March 25, at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. 

This spirit of the necessity of 
co-operation to win the war has 
received such impetus, said the 
speaker, that it is even breaking 
down State lines. He cited as evi- 
dence of this the fact that, where- 
as not long ago various lawsuits 
were in progress between New 
York and New Jersey, not as 
States to be sure, but between 
civic organizations on each side, 
just recently the New York and 
New Jersey Port Commission was 
formed to arrive at plans for mak- 
ing the port of New York the 
greatest industrial centre of the 
country, if not the world. New 
Jersey stands ready, he said, to 
give $6,000,000 as half the cost 
estimated by Col. Goethals to be 
necessary for building a tunnel for 
vehicular traffic under the Hudson 
River and connecting the two 
States, and all that is necessary to 
start the project is the final word 
from New York. 

He said that another proposal 
is to build great freight terminals 
on the Jersey meadows for all the 
railroads terminating at the Hud- 
son’s edge, to save lighterage 
costs under the present methods 
of transportation of freight to 
and fro. ; 

“TI believe that this great port 
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should be a national insti:::tion, 
the very center of industriz! de. 
velopment. It must be toning 
with industry and every factor 
tending to make for concestion 
must be removed.” 

A new note of responsil)i!\iy js 
coming out of the war, he said. 

“This is, that Governme::: must 
be a little more human and = <arer 
the people. We must re-enact a 
democracy of our own. here 
is still going to be room jor in- 
dividual initiative and every op- 
portunity for developmen!. Suc- 
cess tends to bring selfisiiness, 
and in some ways we've been 
drifting farther and farther 
apart. We have been finding it 
more difficult to settle differences 
between capital and labor. With 
the war, however, we have taken 
on a new viewpoint. Especially 
is this true of our boys in serv- 
ice under the conscript system. 
They represent every class of 
citizen. They’re going to know 
each other better. When they 
come back from this war, having 
learned to recognize the good in 
one and the bad in the other, and 
assume their places again, thou- 
sands and millions of them, there 
will have been awakened in them 
a new sentimentalism, if you will, 
that will make these boys far 
abler to solve the problems of to- 
morrow.” 

New active members of the 
Club have been elected as fol- 
lows: H. I. McGill, of /cslic’s; 
C. R, Bokelund, Review of Re- 
views; Paul Smith, Hearst's Mag- 
azine. Associate membcrs an- 
nounced are D. W. Henderson, 
Farm & Fireside; F. L. Parks, 
Touchstone; Carrol B. Merritt, 
Scribner's; Arthur S. Moore, Mc- 
Clure’s; Fred L. Colver, Boys’ 
Life; G. M. Gottfried, North 
American Review; Travers Car- 
man, Outlook; John E. \\ 


lie’s; N. J. Peabody, 
Monthly; Paul Meyer, 
Magazine; E. H. B. Wat 
ple’s Home Journal. 1 
lette of St. Nicholas, 2 
Weeden, of Christian 
have also become. associ* 
bers. 


{tlantic 
Theatre 


1 E. R. 
Herald, 
e mem- 
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Diversity of Industries 
Makes Cleveland a Responsive 
Market the Year Around 


Cleveland is not a one-industry town—far 
from it. Manufactured products from Cleve- 
land reach the four corners of the earth, and 
include everything everyone uses in everyday 
life. 

Cleveland is busy while many another city 
is inactive, and right now Cleveland and all 
northern Ohio are unusually busy. 


It’s a great time now to “cash in” on the 
prosperity of Cleveland, by reaching the peo- 
ple you want to reach—the people who have 
money to spend and are willing to spend it— 
through the advertising columns of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

If you’re undecided regarding the Plain 
Dealer or the territory covered by it, you can 
soon determine which course to take after 

eading our booklet 
“To Tell It to Cleveland is to Sell It to Cleve- 
land” 


This book is free for the asking. 





The Plain Dealer 


"{RST NEWSPAPER IN CLEVELAND, SIXTH CITY 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
es Building, NEW YORK CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Building 
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McCall’s Magazine 


Founded 1870 


McCall’s Magazine has the 
largest paid-in-advance list 
of subscribers of any period- 
ical in the world. 


KR Gzerzce— 


Advertising Director 
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Sugzests a Plan for Insuring Better 
Color Results in Advertisements 


Advertising Agency’s Color Expert Would Have Printers, Engravers and 
"Advertisers Search for More Exact Ways of Specifying Colors 


Ili the recent advances in 

the volume of colored adver- 
tising the time is not far distant 
when it will be possible for an 
advertiser to specify a certain 
color effect by number or by 
chart, and be sure that he will get 
that effect in the final printing 
of the advertising. 

This is the prophecy of Ben S. 
Nash, manager of production of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., and chairman 
of the Committee of Mechanical 
Production of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 

Mr. Nash, who is a close stu- 
dent of the subject of color and 
color reproduction in all its 
phases, was talking before the 
New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, a gathering of 
master printers, engravers and 
printing ink makers in New York 
last Thursday. 

In all he said he wanted it to 
be understood that he was sim- 
ply dropping ideas and suggestions 
at randomn, appreciating that some 
of them were undoubtedly idealis- 
tic and radical, and perhaps not 
practicable for immediate adop- 
tion. He was simply looking into 
a far fuiure. 

Mr. Nash’s belief is that the 
time is coming, in the interests of 
better color work as judged by 
the final results, when the artist 
will make his drawing with full 
knowledee of the possible effects 
on the beholder, and with a proper 
realization’ of the mechanical limi- 
tations ihat demand great pains 
in seein: that his color combina- 
tions are capable of reproduction 
as offere!, without the adjust- 
ments th: take place all down the 
line so « ‘ten under present con- 
ditions, ‘*om the artist, through 
the engrs.er, to the printer, the 
last man io handle the job before 
the pubic gets it. Then the ad- 
vertiser will no longer have oc- 
casion t remark, “That isn’t the 
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same thing that I saw in the proof 
or drawing.” 

The time has come, said Mr. 
Nash, for standardizing processes 
and methods, so that when a cer- 
tain result is sought, it shall be 
certain of attainment. 

In starting his subject, Mr. 
Nash said that his organization 
has made an investigation among 
ten magazines and found that in 
the eight which answered the in- 
quiry there was an average in- 
crease of colored advertising in 
1917 of 45.75 per cent over 1916. 
This increase, he explained, has 
taken place in the desire of the 
advertiser of different or similar 
products to gain attention and 
more adequately to present his 
message. He sketched the growth 
in the volume of color advertis- 
ing, and after remarking on its 
progress through the “pretty girl 
picture” stage to the present day, 
expanded on the recent strides in 
color advertising for selling the 
service rendered by the product 
advertised. 

“Why do we use color? Some 
of the purposes of color are to 
affect certain persons in certain 
ways—either to give pleasure, or 
to make them act. In advertis- 
ing, in other words, the effect 
sought is to make them dig down 
in their pockets, or to create good 
will. 

FAR FROM KNOWING ALL WE 

SHOULD OF COLORS 


“Some day I believe there will 
be a Color College to conduct re- 
search into various fields of color 
usefulness. Meanwhile, in our 
everyday business, we’ve got to 
get more definite methods of 
specifying colors for reproduc- 
tion. It is not impossible to be- 
lieve that there can be developed 
a way of numbering combinations 
by charts, so that instead of say- 
ing ‘make that green more yel- 
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low,’ in the proof, we will get to 
a point where we can state a color 
scale and all men will know it 
alike, just as definitely as the mu- 
sician knows what you mean when 
you say B fiat. 

“T was much interested recently 
in overhearing in a restaurant a 
group of artists in conversation. 
One of them was discussing a de- 
sign of his that had been accepted, 
except that the background would 
have to be changed. ‘What are 
you going to make it?’ one of 
them asked, and he said, ‘a green, 
olive-gray.’ It is by just such in- 
definite standards of specification 
that losses take place between 
the original design and the fin- 
ished product. The artist makes 
an impossible combination, not 
with a knowledge of the end in 
view, but simply applying the 
color as it pleases him. Adjust- 
ments are necessary before the 
engraver can even achieve an ap- 
proximation of the intended de- 
sign, and further adjustments 
are necessary when the printer has 
to strike a compromise in color 
scale between his front cover and 
the advertiser’s back-cover copy. 

“How can color specification be 
reduced to a standard to elimi- 
nate losses? The okay by the 
printer or the client doesn’t mean 
that the final work is rightly done. 
If a change takes place where 
the original was perfect, there is 
a loss. If the right color was 
used to get a certain effect and 
something causes it to change, it 
just doesn’t do it. 

“As I have said, the artist of 
commerce hasn’t always a com- 
plete understanding of color and 
its psychological effects, but tends 
to make a combination that 
pleases him from a_ pictorial 
standpoint only. If red on orange 
will work a desired effect on the 
reader, and the artist happens to 
have a china-blue gown in the 
studio the tone of which he likes, 
he may use this instead. It may 
make a more beautiful picture, 
but not as effective a selling mes- 
sage, and a waste takes place. 
The artist of commerce must 
know what are the different ef- 
fects of different colors on peo- 
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ple. Further, he must keep in 
mind as he paints what the print- 
ed result of his finished drawing 
is going to look like, so as to 
make his original drawing con- 
form accurately at the begi ining 
to the intervening mechanica! lim- 
itations of color engraving, paper 
and printing, thus to an cipate 
and forestall losses on the way. 
As it is now, he often puts in 
many things that would be desir- 
able, but are impracticalle, and 
often do not add anything to the 
result. 


PREDICTS WHAT IS TO COME— 
PERHAPS 


“There may be a time when 
there will be filtering eyeglasses 
so arranged that when the artist 
is painting, his glasses will make 
the difference between the final 
result and what he paints, the ad- 
justment taking place in the glass. 
There will be color charts for 
the artist of commerce to follow 
whereby the advertiser will get 
in his printing much nearer what 
he was shown in the finished 
drawing. This will save the cost- 
ly waste of re-proving and revis- 
ing. We must work to standard- 
ize process inks so that the result 
in one engraving plant will be the 
same as in another and be practi- 
cal on the press. 

“It may be possible some day 
for a magazine to have sets of 
three or four process scales, so 
that it can furnish the advertiser 
or his agent with, say, three of 
these scales that will be applicable 
to a given issue, that he can be 
guided in making his drawing. 
Then when the client asks, ‘Will 
it look like that in the magazine? 
he can be told ‘Yes.’ 

“When you consider the hours 
of care that enter into the plan- 
ing and preparation of an adver- 
tisement for a back cover it 1s 
reasonable to expect that some 
plan of co-operation can be de- 
vised that will assure results more 
like the original. : 

“A good rule is that no prool 
shall be approved until it has been 
proved on the stock which it 1s 
going to run. It is better to mark 
copy released to catch a die date 
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‘passed, rather than, ‘to pass,’ be- 
cause it may not be strictly okay 
when il appears.” 

It migit be possible, the speaker 
suggest, for various group as- 
sociation, starting from the 
printers, working back through 
the electrotyper, engraver, to the 
source of the drawing, by refer- 
ring jobs to organization commit- 
tees, to lind out in the average 
where the responsibility for ad- 
justment lies, and to recommend 
back to the next group sugges- 
tions for remedying conditions, so 
that gradually definite standards 
would be evolved, tending to elim- 
inate sone of the uncertainties of 
present conditions. 

“This would mean that things 
would start out right and end 
right. Engravers must co-operate 
with the art buyer and artists. 
Instead of accepting jobs with 
the promise that the results will 
be the same as the finished draw- 
ing, if there is any doubt about it, 
it would be best for the engraver 
to point out what adjustments 
will be necessary before making 
a promise, so that the drawing 
can be modified to meet the con- 
ditions. This should be done be- 
fore the drawing is ever shown 
to the client, so that the chances 
of his being disappointed will be 
lessened. 

“I appreciate the limitations to 
this plan that exist in the too 
prevalent necessity for rushing 
out work, but I look forward to 
the time when plans can be made 
for a given color job six months 
to a year ahead, so that all these 
problems can be met. 

“Commercial artists should think 
along these lines, and build up 
their drawings carefully from the 
bottom, with the end in view and 
the mechanical processes inter- 
vening always in mind.” 

One engraver present justified 
the praciice of the engravers 
in furnishing carefully proved 
Proofs which undergo losses in 
the process of printing by saying 
that the engraver’s proof presses 
work much more slowly on flat 
beds, wiereas the losses occur 
when the printer adjusts the col- 
ors to ccinpromise with his front- 
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page tones, and that the printed 
job is run off on rapid presses, 
often from curved plates. Mr. 
Nash replied that this simply 
strengthened his points. If the 
finished job can’t under the cir- 
cumstances be the same as the en- 
graver’s proofs, or the artist’s 
drawing, it would be much better 
to explain carefully to the adver- 
tiser beforehand just why he can- 
not expect the final result to be 
as good as the original. Until: 
such time as matters have worked 
into a state of such standardized 
co-operation that this can be ex- 
pected, it would be better if all 
hands would show copy to the 
client more nearly like the prob- 
able result, so that he will under- 
stand why, and not be so liable 
to be disappointed. If the en- 
graver contends that his methods 
of proving advertisements are 
quite different from the printer’s, 
it is up to. him to devise a way 
for pulling proofs that will more 
closely approximate the final job. 


Says German Agents Usurp 
U. S. Trade-Marks 


American trade-marks and _ trade 
names are being registered in South 
American countries by German agents 
in their own name, according to the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, of Boston. 
Priority of application confers title to 
the isebe-amark in many of these coun- 
tries, as has been repeatedly pointed out 
by Printers’ Ink. 

Referring to this action by Germany 
—for it seems to be quite obvious that 
the theft of American marks of origin 
is instigated in Berlin—Everit B. Ter- 


‘hune, general manager of the Boot and 


Shoe Recorder Publishing Company, 
says: 

“No more effective way of prevent- 
ing the manufacturers of the United 
States from doing business in the future 
could have been conceived by the far- 
reaching hand of Germany.” 


William J. Peck Joins 
“Leslie’s” 

William J. Peck has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of the National 
Thrift Bond Corporation, of New York, 
to become a special representative of 
Leslie’s Weekly, New York, in the 
Eastern territory. For five years pre- 
vious to his connection with the Na- 
tional Thrift Bond Corporation he was 
general sales manager of the Barrett 
Adding Machine Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 
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U. S. to Furnish 
Uniforms at Cost 


The Jones Bill, Passed by the Sen- 
ate, Alarms Clothiers the Coun- 
try Over—Still a Chance for 
Private Purveyors, However, If 
They Carry On an Educational 
Campaign 


HE campaign to stabilize the 

price of officers’ uniforms, de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK of 
March 14, came not a moment 
too soon to reassure the army of 
retail clothiers and other mer- 
chants throughout the country 
who are acting as distributors of 
ready-to-wear uniforms and ac- 
cessories. 

Letters reaching Senator Jones, 
of Washington State, author of 
the bill that bears his name, and 
other members of the upper 
house of Congress who voted for 


the measure referred to, show that . 


scores of storekeepers through- 
out the land, and particularly in 
the vicinity of the military camps 
and cantonments fear that Uncle 
Sam is to cut into or wipe out 
their newly cultivated uniform 
business. 


RETAILERS HAVE STOCKED NEW LINE 
HEAVILY 


Judging from the correspond- 
ence coming to Washington, the 
unrest of the retailers in cloth- 
ing and kindred lines arises not 
so much from a prospect of 
smaller turn-over in future as 
from misgivings as to what is 
to become of uniform stocks on 
hand. Many of the merchants de- 
clare that, in anticipation of a 
steady trade (an impression jus- 
tified by the fact that the Quar- 
termaster Corps had furnished 
no uniforms, etc., to officers since 
this country entered the war last 
April) they have stocked up 
heavily with ready-made _ uni- 
forms. Other storekeepers ex- 
plain that having never, until the 
past few months, stocked uni- 
forms, they had to rely upon 
guesswork and have overbought. 
All alike fear the effect upon their 


business if the House of Repre- 
sentatives follows the example of 
the Senate and passes tlic Jones 
bill which authorizes tie Goy- 
ernment to furnish uniforms, etc, 
at cost. 

It is realized, of course, by all 
who have looked into the matter 
that there is nothing in the Jones 
Act that, if enacted, wou'd com- 
pel officers to purchase only from 
the Government, but it is feared 
that newcomers in the Army will 
be impelled to purchase from the 
Government if they are not “edu- 
cated” as to the differences be- 
tween Government service and 
private service. There are off- 
cers of experiences in both the 
Army and Navy who habitually 
purchase all manner of commodi- 
ties from private sources rather 
than from the Government be- 
cause of elements of “service” and 
of style that are involved. But 
it is not to be expected that the 
new Reserve officers will, at the 
outset of their careers be “wise” 
to such secrets. Hence, the cur- 
rent pressure of clothing retailers 
upon manufacturers for educa- 
tional copy that will play up “cut,” 
“style,” “fit,” etc., as well as qual- 
ity of workmanship. 

Another good reason for edu- 
cational advertising of uniforms 
is that there have been exaggerat- 
ed reports of the differences in 
the cost of uniforms from private 
sources and from Government 
storehouses. In their anxiety to 
make a favorable impression for 
the Jones bill some of its backers 
have given out figures that are 
declared to be grossly inaccurate 
and misleading. In some instances 
it has been represented that Uncle 
Sam will sell finished uniforms at 
prices considerably lower than the 
actual cost of cloth and material, 
taking no account of cost of la 
bor, transportation, etc., to say 
nothing of such more or less in- 
tangible factors as differences in 
tailoring, etc. The question of 
advertising policy involved is of 
wide application inasmuch as tt 
involves the private merchandis 
ing not merely of officers’ cloth 
ing but likewise of hats, shoes, 
ornaments, etc. 
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ItReaches Your Distributors 
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Advertisers served 


by Fuller @& Smith: 


rhe Aluminum Castings Company, 
‘*Lynite” and “‘Lynux”’ Castings. 
lhe gt Multigraph Sales Company, 
“‘Multigraph.” 
lhe pre Compan 
Standard and Special Factory-Buildiags. 
The Beaver Board Companies, 
“*Beaver Board.” 
Borton & Borton, 
Investment Securities. 
The Bourne-Fuller Compan 
Iron and Steel Jobbe 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines. 
The Central Brass Manufacturing Company, 
ssion”’ Faucets. 
The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
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Hotels Statler Company 
Hotels in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis. 


J. Stevens Arms Company, 


irearms. 


John R. Thompson Company, 


estaurants‘in 38 cities in the United 
Staces and Canada. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, ’ 
Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Roller Bearings. 


Univ ereity, School, 
College Preparatory School. 


fhe Upson Nut Compan 
Manufacturers of non and Steel Products. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Sentral Station, Railway and Power Plant 

s, Fans, Heating De- 

Au obile Starting, Lighting 

aaa ewittibel Equipment. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 
Storage Batteries. 
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The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Help Food Advertisers 


Secure Dealer Co-operation 











We publish The Grocers Register and Tribune in the interests of 
national advertisers of food products and mail it to over one thou- 
sand grocers and wholesalers in Des Moines and suburban territory. 


Through this house organ we keep the grocer informed as to what pro- 

ducts are advertising in The Register and Tribune, and urge on him 

the advantages of displaying and pushing standard advertised brands. 
Our merchandising Service department has given many 


advertisers valuable assistance—can we serve you? 


Reaching Over 100,000 Homes 


The Register and Tribune’s combined circulation for February 
was 111,024 (net paid), reaching more than 100,000 separate 
and distinct homes. The Register alone, daily or Sunday, has a 
larger paid circulation than any other Iowa newspaper. The 
Evening Tribune in Des Moines and within 50 miles of Des 
Moines has the largest paid circulation of any evening paper. 





Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


New York—I. A. Klein Chicago—John Glass 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bld¢. 





























Why Some Advertising Doesn’t Get 
Salesmen’s Co-operation 


Sales Manager Should Let a Portion of Salesman’s Time Be Devoted to 
Selling the Advertising to Dealers 


By a General 


OR a month I have had it in 

miid to win a recruit for ad- 
vertising. The ninety and nine are 
safe in the fold, but there is one 
beyond the pale that needs help. 
Let me try to give him assistance. 

I refer to the person who signs 
himself “Salesman,” and who told 
in Printers’ INK of February 21 
why he doesn’t co-operate with the 
advertising department when on 
the road. Although the name of 
his company is unknown to me, I 
venture the belief that the concern 
I represent is as well known up 
and down the land as his. As 
general sales manager of this or- 
ganization, I feel competent—in 
humbleness be it said—to tell Mr. 
Salesman that he ought to co- 
operate more efficiently and to 
point out what is lacking in his or- 
ganization that he does not do so. 

To review briefly the situation 
of the non-co-operative salesman, 
‘ be it said that he is a very busy 
man—has a large territory, many 
dealers and much work to do in 
the way of sending in reports to 
the sales, collection, credit and re- 
pair departments of his house. He 
is expected to make sales or tell 
the reason why. Sales are the 
sunmum bonum of his business 
life. tie would like to make deal- 
ers acquainted with the advertis- 
ing plans, but it takes time and he 
receives no tangible credit for 
such work. The sales manager is 
the min who determines whether 
he is worth his salary and hence 
he strives to add, constantly add, 
to his immediate sales. 
_ In this brief paragraph, perhaps, 
it is impossible to do “Salesman” 
Justice, but that is his case in a 
nutshell. Likewise in a nutshell, 
here is the trouble with his com- 
pany: 

The sales manager is not sold 
On acvertising. 


Sales Manager 


It is personal fear of the sales 
manager that dominates this sales- 
man, and, where such fear is, 
salesmanship at its best cannot be 
shown. 

The advertising manager is not 
properly welded into his organi- 
zation or else the salesman is not 
properly coached. 


SALES MANAGER MUST BE TAUGHT 
ADVERTISING 


Let me elaborate. There is lack 
of co-ordination between the sales 
and advertising managers, for the 
reason that the sales manager is 
not sold on the value of the re- 
ports asked for by the advertising 
manager or else the latter is ask- 
ing too much and does not recog- 
nize that a salesman is not a book- 
keeper. Information supplied the 
advertising manager is for use 
while the salesman is away from 
the territory; in other words, with 
accurate information, the adver- 
tising follow-up and the material 
sent to the prospects have greater 
value. The sales manager is 
able to direct his efforts to men 
with whom he is somewhat ac- 
quainted through the introduction 
of the salesman. Unless the sales 
manager realizes the value of ad- 
vertising in promoting sales, of 
course, he will insist on his reports 
being compiled prior to the re- 
ports of the advertising manager. 
He may even pass it over with 
unconcern if the salesman entirely 
ignores the requests of the adver- 
tising department for help. 

The whole article written by this 
salesman seems to me to be a plea 
for time to talk the advertising. 
He is fearful about his job. Any 
sales manager who controls his 
salesmen through fear of this sort 
is not the type of man that will 
get all there is out of a salesman, 
nor can a salesman get all there is 
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off his territory when he has this 
feeling in his heart. 

It seems to me that the real 
problem in this business is for the 
advertising manager to sell the 
sales manager the value of the 
work he is doing. He cannot do 
this unless he has personal knowl- 
edge of conditions on the territory 
covered by the salesman. The ad- 
vertising manager should travel, 
should sell goods and know the 
conditions of the dealers; then 
make his copy fit the individual 
conditions. 

The minute an appeal for the 


help of a salesman comes from the © 


advertising department it would be 
recognized by the sales manager 
and by the salesman as of real 
value and half the trouble would 
be over. 


SALES DEPARTMENT WILL APPRECI- 
ATE THIS KIND OF HELP 


Then the practical side of 
the advertising manager must be 
brought into play and sold to the 
sales manager so that the latter 
will realize he is talking to a regu- 
lar guy, a fellow that understands 
selling, not only on paper, but out 
of a grip. 

One of the principal duties of 
an advertising manager is to sell 
his own organization the value of 
the work he is doing. He should 
get down off his high horse, forget 
the blue-sky stuff, talk through a 
definite knowledge of conditions, 
get out and sell goods and know 
the kind of dealer the copy must 
appeal to. He should bring in an 
order once in a while and put it 
on the S. M.’s desk—work with 
him and not as an individual in 
an entirely different field. 

Unless the advertising manager 
can sell the salesman the value of 
advertising as promotion of sales 
and the building of sales volume, 
of course, he cannot expect co- 
operation. The salesman who goes 
out with the idea that advertising 
is simply advertising and has no 
selling value cannot interest the 
proposed buyer. The buyer has to 
be sold on the value of this ad- 
vertising as a promoter of sales 
and an increase of volume or else 
he is not interested. If he is in- 
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terested he will give all the time 
that the salesman wants to talk 
for he will realize that by f: sllow- 
ing the ideas outlined he cau in- 
crease his volume of business. _ The 
salesman also i increases.the size of 
his orders, which is what he i: ; out 
for and if it does not come this 
week it may come in redoubled 
amounts next week or come when 
he is off the road on another ter- 
ritory. 

Maybe I am barking up the 
wrong tree in trying to convert 
this salesman to the value of ad- 
vertising. It is likely that he 
would be a pretty good booster of 
advertising if his chief could be 
made to see the light. I suggest 
that he get said chief to read this 
modest effort of mine, or, better 
yet, to read Printers’ INK regu- 
larly each week. 


Suggests Slogan to Unite 
People for War 


Tue S. S. Waite Denrtar 
MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, March. 22, 1918. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


The March 14 issue of Prinrers’ 
Ink published an article: “Every Busi- 
ness Has Its Waste—Have You Cut 
Out Yours?” The message was a good 
one—one that American business can 
well afford to heed. Particularly apt 
was the reference to “‘War Psychology.” 

Along this line, why not a national 
slogan 
“YOU Must Herp Win THE War” 
displayed wherever printed publicity in 
any form is used? And prominently 
displayed. Not a whispered appeal 
from an obscure corner of a page ad; 
but a stirring, nation-wide call, reiter- 
ated a million times 

In the pages of our magazines and 
weeklies— 

On signboards, shop and home win- 
ows— 

In factories, 
plants and mills— 

On barns and trains—- 

On letterheads and envelopes and 
packages— 

Wherever there are eyes to read and 
hearts and hands to pledge loyalty and 
service. 

What does Printers’ Inx think of 
the psychological possibilities of such 
an idea, and its development !y the 
advertising men of America? 

LEICESTER KNICKERBACKER J)AVIS, 
Advertising Department. 
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To the Wise: 


The present printing 
requirement of The 
Mother’s Magazine 
is 650,000. 


The present advertis- 
ing rate is based upon 
500,000. 
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When you needa million booklets 


You are just as likely to need a million booklets in 
a hurry as though the edition were only five 
thousand. Our composition equipment is tremend- 
ously productive. Our forty presses are always 
clamoring for new pages. You save time and money 
when we do your big run. Ask for our book, “Big 
Runs.” It tells why we “deliver the goods” and how. 


The Jersey City Printing Company 
Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. 








New England Wholesaler Takes Up 
Cudgels for Corner Grocery 


Uses Ad’ ertising to Win Back the Good Will of Consumers, Lost in the 
Trying Sugar Situation 


HEk are any number of than did the outlying and smaller 
ways manufacturers and job- fry in the trade. 
bers ma’ be of service to the re- Besides this natural desire to 
tailer. ‘hey are being constantly corral new customers the larger 
noted in PRINTERS’ INK. A meth- grocery stores were trying to 
od that is entirely dependent on obey Mr. Hoover’s orders that 
consumer advertising is being they were to sell sugar to appli- 
ysed with success in New Eng-_ cants whether they bought other 
land, and it is one that may very groceries or not. Of course, 
well be indexed for possible use many of the new buyers at the 
elsewhere, under more or less metropolitan groceries, in an en- 
similar conditions. deavor to get sugar, did purchase 
The P. M. Leavitt Co., of Bos- other groceries, and in, many in- 
ton, is a wholesale distributor of | stances opened accounts with the 
sugar, flour and similar products. larger concerns, and became more 
In this connection the company or less regular customers. 
serves several thousand grocery 
stores, principally small ones of 
the “corner” variety, in and This loss of trade was, of 
around Boston. The sugar short- course, felt very acutely by the 
age naturally put a big crimp in little fellows, and naturally they 
its business. To many a prosper- let out their spleen on their 
ous local grocer to whom the wholesalers. As one of the larg- 
Leavitt company was in the habit est distributors of sugar and sim- 
of selling not less than ten or a__ ilar groceries in New England, the 
dozen hundred-pound barrels of ~-Leavitt company got a great many 
sugar weekly it has of late per- hard words from its customers, 
force been able to supply only a and was at its wits’ ends to do 
fifth to 40 per cent of his normal anything. The number of people 
supply. who stopped trading at the corner 
While customers were more or groceries was growing daily, and 
less aware that this was absolute- the latter realized that many of 
ly unavoidable on the part of the these people would continue to 
wholesaler, at the same time they give their trade to their new deal- 
naturally had to listen to a whole ers even after the sugar shortage 
lot of grumbling and “kicking” was a thing of the past. 
trom thicir customers. So both to help its customers 
There was another side to this and incidentally to plug its own 
question, which was causing a game it decided to run a series 
great dcal of concern both to the of advertisements in the daily 
Leavitt company and to their re- papers most largely circulated in 
tail customers. Unable to obtain and around Boston, to try to stem 
sugar from the neighborhood _ this tide of trade to the big urban 
store, iny of their customers grocery stores and to win back 
went t. the big metropolitan gro- as many customers to the little 
cery stores and markets of Bos- fellows as possible. 
ton in an endeavor to eke out The advertisements that have 
their plies. Of course, these appeared so far are three columns 
stores \cre anxious to get new wide and about fifteen inches 
trade, -1d for some reason many’ long, so there is no chance of 
of the» seemed to have a larger their not being seen and widely 
perce .ge of their normal sup- read. The first one was headed 
Ply o: sugar delivered to them m by a drawing of a smiling grocer, 


ADVERTISES TO ALLAY CRITICISM 
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looking over his counter and 
backed by his shelves. The ad- 
vertisement is headed “A Faith- 
ful Servant of the Neighbor- 
hood,” and reads as follows: 

“When times are hard, and sup- 
plies are growing scarce, and 
prices are going up like a balloon, 
and everything seems to go 
wrong, it’s good to stop now and 
then—and think of things we can 
still be thankful for. 

“There’s the corner grocer, for 
instance. What could we do with- 
out him? He’s more—much 
more—than a city merchant could 
be. He’s a friend—an old friend 
—of the family. He’s one of a 
group that help to make family 
life livable—along with the family 
doctor, the nearby druggist, and 
the shoeman. And you see him 


the oftenest of any of them—for 
he deals in the greatest of all ne- 
cessities—FOOD. 

“When Nellie’s child was get- 
ting over scarlet fever, and you 
wanted to give her ‘something 
different’ to eat—when Tom and 


his wife and the four kiddies blew 
in from the West unannounced, 
and you hadn’t a thing in the 
house—who was always ready, 
with his genial smile, and his chat 
about folks and foods, to meet 
the emergency—in season and out 
of season—early and late? 

“We say it’s good to remember 
the neighborhood grocer—partic- 
ularly at this time—because some 
there are who are now deserting 
him—leaving him in pique be- 
cause he was powerless to meet 
an extraordinary situation. But 
who could have long anticipated 
or met the tremendous sugar 
shortage—an affair of nations, 
not of individuals? Could YOU? 

“So if tempted by the lure of 
temporary supplies in a commod- 
ity that all will soon again be 
delivering you have deserted the 
‘family friend’—think what it 
would mean to the comfort, con- 
venience, and even happiness, of 
your neighborhood if there were 
no corner grocer to minister to 
its needs—and go BACK to him 
again. You'll find him there wait- 
ing, with his smile—a faithful 
and helpful friend to tie to.” 
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The two other advertisements 
in the series that have anpeared 
so far were headed “The Hriend- 
ly Little Store Around the Cor. 
ner,” and “Partners in Making 
the Dollar Go Farther,” respec. 
tively. Each of them was worded 
in the same friendly spirit as the 
first one, and each spoke of the 
convenience and necessity of the 
corner grocer as an adjunct of 
modern life, especially in subur- 
ban environments. 

One of them, as if to emphasize 
the convenience of the neighbor- 
hood grocery, plotted half a dozen 
village blocks, with houses, ga- 
rages and shade trees marked in. 
“The Corner Grocery” was prom- 
inent on the map, and connected 
with it by a dotted line was 
“Your House,” just around two 
corners and a couple of blocks 
away. 


A TOAST TO THE GROCERY MAN 


“There’s one mighty good fea- 
ture of a time like this,” the ad- 
vertisement reads. ‘The tempo- 
rary hardships give us at least a 
hint of life as our grandfathers 
lived it. Not now and _ then, 
mind you, but ALL the time—for 
lack of the comforts and con- 
veniences of to-day to which we 
have become blinded through fa- 
miliarity. 

“The ‘good old days’ when they 
got a brief flame from steel and 
tinder, fuel from wood, and light 
from oil lamps. And_ when 
grandma, who had never taken a 
course at Simmons, found she 
was out of saleratus, grandpa had 
to drop his work in the middle, 
hitch up, and drive, grumbling, 
the several miles to ‘market.’ 

“NOW —we merely pick up that 
modern contrivance, the telephone 
—and presto! there’s the grocer’s 
boy a-knocking, with a yeastcake 
in his hand! For, unlike ‘Topsy, 
the neighborhood grocer didn't 
‘just grow.’ He came as natur- 
ally, as inevitably, as the electric 
cars. We simply couldn't keep 
house without him. 

“What would the manufacturer 
who brings out a better slorten- 
ing, or a spicier sauce, do, did he 
not have the corner grocers to 
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For Our 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


we wanted a Man; a man with 
not all his Achievements in the 
future; a man with not all his 
Record in the past. We 
wanted a man with Ideas as 
broad and enterprising as our 
own; a man who could recog- 
nize Our great possibilities as 
clearly and enthusiastically as 
we could recognize His. So 
we secured 


FRANK W. NYE 


After March 31st he will di- 
rect the Advertising of 


Carsts 


Magezine | 
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The Hartford Courant 


Encompasses a Vast 
Buying Territory 























East, South, and Southwest of Hartford are 
three important cities; Manchester, noted for 
its silks, Middletown, with its varied and rich 
manufacturing industries, and New Britain, the 


Builder’s Hardware City. 


HARTFORD 
COURANT 


is their only morning paper,—in a territory 
aggregating 86,300 population. It reaches the 
real buying people who gladly pay 3c for it. 


To include the Hartford Courant is to 
thoroughly cover Northern Connecticut. 
Week Day Sunday 


Circulation Circulation 
over 20,000 over 23,000 


The Hartford Courant 
Hartford - Connecticut 


Foreign Representatives 


GILMAN & NICOLL 


New York Chicago 
World Bldg. Tribune Bldz. 
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nd demonstrate it? Or 
before WE would try 
atter how GLOWING 
the advertisements were—if your 
friend and my friend, the neigh- 
boring grocer, did not put his seal 
of approval on it? 

“In season, and out of season— 
during {ood shortage and when 
everything is plentiful—the good 
old corer grocer is sticking to 
his post--serving the community 
—doing the very best he knows 
how. S!ICK to him, friend—you 
won't rezret it!” 

The advertisements have gone 
far to accomplish their twofold 
purpose, for they have sent many 
customers back to the smaller 
stores, and they have done much 
to prove to the retail grocers that 
the Leavitt company has their in- 
terests at heart, and is willing to 
spend real money to prove it and 
to boost their game, even if it 
boosts its own at the same time. 

Another fact that helped the 
campaign along is that two of 
the big Boston dailies which 
carried the advertisements also 
referred to them prominently in 
their editorial columns. The Bos- 
ton Herald, under the caption 
“The Village Grocer,” said: 

“We are glad to see in one of 
our advertisements this morning 
a good word for the local retail 
merchant. whom it describes as 
a ‘Faithful Servant of the Neigh- 
borhood.. It has seemed to us 
that much of the tendency of re- 
cent national legislation has been 
antagonistic to these country mer- 
chants. The parcel post, for ex- 
ample, plays into the hands of the 
big mail-order houses of Chicago, 
and against the accommodating 
near-at-hand merchant. We have 
never been enthusiastic over this 
developinent, because we have 
realize’ that the United States 
Government would bury the loss 
of the enterprise in general taxa- 
tion. e country merchant does 
not ha\« the United States Gov- 
érnme:: to bear the burdens of 
his bu-'ness for him. He has to 
suppo:' the Government in its 
varied agencies and_ activities, 
some o! which militate against his 
Own prosperity.” 


stock it 
how lon 
it—no 
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Circumlocution 


Insatiable Curiosity sent two five-cent 
stamps to the Patent Office in Washing- 
ton in payment for two copies of a p@tent 
report in order that his curiosity might 
be satisfied. He received in return mail a 
courteous letter from a Treasury official 
announcing that no more copies of the 
patent paper were in existence. The ten 
cents in stamps, letter said, had mean- 
while been turned into the Treasury in 
payment for something the Treasury 
could not supply so it was held to the 
credit of Mr. Curiosity and would be 
refunded to him on requisition. 

Mr. Curiosity invested in another 
sheet of paper and envelope and a three- 
cent stamp and asked for a return of 
the ten cents paid for goods the Gov- 
ernment could not supply. Then he re- 
ceived a form to be filled out (the 
second bunch of stationery reaching him 
under Government frank) and dutifully 
filléd out the form required. He used 
more stationery and another three-cent 
stamp, and finally received a warrant 
for ten cents from the Treasury, in- 
volving more stationery and another 
frank. ‘ 

Moral—Guess what Government man- 
agement for everything would. mean.— 
Wall Street Journal Straws. 


Starts Campaign for New Style 
of Knitting Needles 


Women have been using practically 
the same kind of knitting needles for 
hundreds of years. The material em- 
played has varied, but their shape and 
general appearance have not been al- 
tered. The stems are usually long and 
round, although in some countries they 
are flat. 

The Liberty Knitting Needle Com- 
pany, New York, has recently brought 
out a new style of needle, for which 
special advantages are claimed in _ its 
advertisements, which are appearing in 
magazines and business papers. It is 
best described as two needles in one; that 
is, the long stem, which has a point at 
either end, is bent around so that the 
two points come together. The selling 
arguments emphasized in the full-page 
copy used are that the needles, being 
held in place, are easier to work, and 
that greater speed is possible than in 
knitting with the old-style needles. 

The advertising campaign is largely 
educational in character, the advertise- 
ments being illustrated to show the 
needles in actual use. 


Carl Hunt in New Work for 
A. A. GC. of W. 


Carl Hunt, editor of Associated Ad- 
vertising, Indianapolis, has been placed 
in cnarge of the Extension Division of 
the A. A. C. of W., a new department. 
He is succeeded by Noble T. Praigg, 
who has been with Mr. Hunt in the 
conduct of the publication. 

George Stout, a former newspaper 
editor, has been appointed to aid Mr. 
Praigg. 





Ordnance Campaign to Get 
Skilled Labor 


Without an Appropriation, It Nevertheless Secured Large Num 


bers of 


Skilled Workers 


HILE certain gentlemen in 
Congress decide wisely that 
it is beneath the Government dig- 
nity to advertise, and that appro- 
priation of Government funds for 
such purposes is inadvisable, the 
Government uses advertising con- 
tinually and with excellent results. 
There are many former adver- 
tising men, now commissioned offi- 
cers, who have had big adverfis- 
ing problems to meet, and with no 
appropriation available have had 
to inaugurate a campaign with the 
assistance of patriotic advertisers, 
campaigns necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, 
which would have been impossible 
without this co-operation. 
Probably no other department 
of the Government has expanded 


as rapidly as the Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army, which to- 
day is the largest industrial enter- 


prise in the world, and which 
within the next eight months will 
spend almost twenty times as 
much as the entire cost of the 
Panama Canal. This department 
has a large problem to meet in the 
question of personnel, especially in 
enlisted men. At the beginning of 
the war, it is understood the Ord- 
nance Department consisted of 
ninety-six officers and less than 
1,000 men. At the present time 
there are almost 2,000 officers and 
about 20,000 men in the Ordnance 
Department. This large increase 
in personnel was made doubly dif- 
ficult by the fact that both officers 
and enlisted men must be experts 
in technical lines. 

In enlisted men the Ordnance 
Department needed experts in 
every line, from blacksmiths and 
boiler makers to ice-machine oper- 
ators, optical repairmen and pump 
engineers. The inquiries coming 
into the Ordnance Department. in 
the early fall were averaging 
about five to ten a day from the 


experts wanted, The problem was - 


to secure at least ten to fifteen 
thousand men skilled in varioys 
trades in a very short time, and 
securing these experts at a rate of 
pay very considerably below the 
rate these men were earning. It 
was necessary that the men be 
made to feel their own importance 
and their responsibility i in the war, 
and that the attention of their 
neighbors should also be focussed 
upon the idea of the individual's 
responsibility. 

To meet this problem the use of 
advertising in large national mag- 
azines was essential to furnish in- 
quiries from men skilled in the 
trades needed and also hack up 
the work of local committees 
which were sent to large indus- 
trial centers. There was no def- 
nite appropriation set aside for 
advertising. It was necessary that 
the aid of national advertisers be 
enlisted in this plan and their aid 
was promptly forthcoming. 


THE ADVERTISERS WHO HELPED 


Three large national advertisers, 
the Walter M. Lowney Company, 
Colgate & Company, and _ the 
Washburn-Crosby Company al- 
lowed the Ordnance Department 
to use the space which the adver- 
tisers had contracted for. An ef- 
fort was made by the Ordnance 
Department to link up the copy 
with the advertisers’ plan, so that 
space was not entirely without 
value_to the advertisers giving it 
up. For example, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, on the back cover, 
December 15th, the title “Over the 
Top Eventually, Why Not Now” 
was used; and in the advertise- 
ment which Colgate & Company 
gave, the following phrase was in- 
serted: “Good Teeth — Good 
Health are essential in Ordnance 
—as in all walks of life, civil or 
military.” 

The first advertisement ap- 
peared in the Literary Digest for 
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November Sth, in space donated 
by the \Valter M. Lowney Com- 
pany, ar‘! it is understood that al- 
most 1,200 replies were received 
from this one advertisement alone. 
Advertisements also appeared in 
the Independent and Red Book 
Magazine, the space donated by 
the Lowney company. These 
were followed by the back cover 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
donated by Washburn-Crosby 
company, and also by the two 
back covers, donated by Col- 
gate & Company, one on Popu- 
lar Mechanics and one on Pop- 
ular Magazine, the illustrations 
for which were drawn by Wal- 
ter Whitehead of the Frank 
Seaman Agency. The copy for 
the Lowney advertisement was 
furnished by the Blackman- 
Ross Company. The engrav- 
ing for the Colgate contribu- 
tion was furnished free by the 
Beck Engraving Company, of 
New York. At the same time 
officers from the Ordnance 
Department opened recruiting 
stations in New York City, 
Chicago, Hartford and other 
large industrial centers, and 
inquiries from the national ad- 
vertisers were referred to these 
local branches for follow 
up. Men who would other- 
wise not have heard of the 
Ordnance Department at all, 
promptly wrote in to the Ord- 


men in such special lines as lens 


grinders, tent and awning makers, 
polishers and millwrights were se- 
cured. 

In addition to writing direct to 
the Chief of Ordnance, the adver- 
tising copy gave each man the al- 
ternative of going to the nearest 
recruiting station and asking for 
an application blank for the En- 
listed Ordnance Corps of the Na- 
tional Army. As there is a re- 
cruiting station in almost every 





| Men wanted 
A| for the “Army | 
a behind | 


\ 


the Army” 





Nail this up where 
men can see it 


The Enlisted Ordnance 
Corps, National Army, wants 
you if you ar 


This “ Service of the Rear" 
is vitally necessary for your 
comrades in the trenches. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. be 
Boston, Mass. 


an Ar 
a Blac Pay ranges from $30.00 to 
Auto Mechanic, $62.20 a month. Men from 
Canvas Worker, 18 to 40 years who demon- 
Carpenter, strate their: ability in their 
Cook, own line of work have a good 
chance to become non-com- 
missioned officers. Free 
quarters, rations, clothing, 
bedding, medical and dental 
attendance. 
aaa oat Here is a chance tobe aU S 
soldier for the period of the War 
—not to actually fight —but to 
work af your own trade tor the 
men who do fight. Write today 
for application blank and full in- 
formation. Add: 
Chief of Ordnance, 
War Department, 
Washington 


The service includes a short 
period of instruction in a Gov- 
ernment arsenal, assignment 
with a detachment, and a 
chance to see service in France. 


Spoce donated by 











nance office offering their serv- 
ices to the Government, and 
the inquiries increased at the 
rate of several hundred per cent. 

A series of follow-up letters 
from the Ordnance office was sent 
to each man whose inquiry was 
received, telling him his services 
were needed, and advising him of 
the proper method of enlistment. 
A smal! booklet of the depart- 
ment, “What It Is—How to En- 
list,” \v2s also sent to each in- 
quirer who answered the adver- 
tisement, and almost 40,000 copies 
of the se booklets were distributed 
as a direct result of the advertis- 
ing. Stories were also sent out 
to about 180 trade journals, serv- 
ing the kind of readers needed by 
the Ordnance Department, and in 
this way the names of skilled 


LOWNEY’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CAMPAIGN 


large city, the number of men 
who were induced by the adver- 
tising to apply in person was un- 
doubtedly very large and cannot 
be estimated. 

The entire campaign resembled 
very closely the distribution and 
sales method employed by large 
manufacturers, as the sales force 
in this case, consisting of recruit- 
ing officers, individuals who had 
volunteered their services in large 
industrial centers, secretaries of 
Y. M. C. A.s, and also a field 
force of officers who established 
headquarters in large industrial 
centers, all were furnished with a 
list of talking points which ap- 
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proximated the sales talk of road 
salesmen, and inquiries were han- 
dled in the same way that a large 
manufacturing concern employs. 

It is understood that the Ord- 
nance Department is to continue 
advertising in many different lines 
outside the securing of personnel, 
and that part of the advertising 
will be along the lines of selling 
the war to the workingmen, as 
outlined in Printers’ INK of a re- 
cent issue. 


Advertised Goods Cheap 
in Y. M.C. A. Huts 


HE problem of transporting 
the tons of food products 
across seas which well-meaning 
friends and relatives are sending 
to the boys in France is becoming 
increasingly pressing as the expe- 
ditionary forces increase in num- 
ber. In February, according to a 
report just issued by the Post Of- 
fice Department, the volume of 
parcel post sent to the troops in 
France occupied 120,000 cubic 
feet of space on the ships. This 
would be a slicé of cargo space 
600 feet long, 20 feet wide and 
10 feet high. The demand on ton- 
nage of the railroads in France 
is so great that it frequently re- 
quires days before enough cars 
can be furnished to move the mail 
from the port to the interior of 
France. 
It is pointed out that the Y. M. 
A. in the American Army 
camps in France sells crackers, 
cookies, candies, canned goods, 
chewing gum, etc., about as cheap- 
ly as they can be purchased here. 
On the itemized list of the Post 
Office Department it is interesting 
to note the following: Uneeda 
and Takoma Biscuits, each 9% 
cents, and Adams Black Jack, 
Adams Pepsin and Spearmint 
gum, each 43% cents. 

In the way of smokes, there 
are twenty-two varieties of ciga- 
rettes, from Pall Mall to Sweet 
Caporal. 

There are seven varieties of 
jams, besides seven kinds of soft 
drinks, from grape juice to tea. 

The list of things which the 


boys in France can purchase at 
these recreation centers is sum. 
marized as follows: 

Biscuits, books, brus! 
lon, candies, candles, 
goods, holiday cards, 
gum, chocolate, cigarett: 
combs, dental creams, va: 
drinks, flashlights, fru‘: 
kerchiefs, heaters, jam, 
leather goods, malted 1» 
densed milk, evaporated milk 
mirrors, nuts, pencils, pipes, ra- 
zors, shoe polish, shoe la:es, soap, 
sponges, tobacco, towels and 
woolen gloves. 

“In view of the situation,” says 
the Post Office Depariiment, “it 
becomes the patriotic duty of the 
people in this country not to send 
to the soldiers in France eatables 
or any other character of articles 
which can be bought from the 
Army or the numerous recreation 
centers that are established wher- 
ever troops are encamped.” 
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New Light on Canadian Ad- 
\_vertising Conditions 


Forty-six of the 119 daily newspa- 
pers of Canada made advances in ad- 
vertising rates in 1917, according to 
the 1918 edition of “Lydiatt’ s Book,” 
just issued by W. A. Lydiatt, of To- 
ronto. The average increase is slight, 
however, and Mr. Lydiatt points out 
that a greater number of papers would 
probably have been forced to ask larger 
rates from advertisers but for the fact 
that they increased their scription 
rates. A similar change in advertising 
prices is noted among a « usiderable 
portion of the magazines and agricul 
tural papers. 

In addition to the informatic 
publications, advertising agen 
other topics of an advertising 
the book contains interesting 
relating to the industrial life 
ada, taken from census 
other sources. 
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F. S$. McLintock 

“Forum” 

Frederick S. McLintock, formerly of 

the L. Middleditch Company, New 

York printer, is now associated with 

the Forum, of New York, a. business 
manager and advertising dire: ‘or. 


joins 


A. Wakefield, general sal 
of the C. G. Fleckenstein Co: 
kegon, ‘Mich. +» manufacturer 
oak” leather sole,-has resign 
March 31. 


effective 
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Sticking to Our 
Knitting - 


OSTER Advertising has 
always been our only 
business. 


Our executives possess the 
sound knowledge and judg- 
ment of Poster Advertising 
which only specialization and 
long experience can make 
greatly successful in any 
business. 


It is because we are specialists 
in posting that we can give 
sound advice regarding Post- 
ers. Our successes come from 
sticking to our knitting. 


Poster Advertising Co. 


INC. 
POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
‘11 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Milwaukee Richmond St. Louis 
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DRAWING 
BY 
HENRY RALEIGH 


in the April 
Everybody's 
It was not enough 
that they visited 
their unspeak- 
able infamies on 
the aged— 


But the children 
had to suffer too. 
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O MAN born on this soil, 


no foreigner, who came 
here uninvited seeking a home, 
has the right to question why 
America is at war. 


If there are such—let them 


read Brand Whitlock in the 
April Everybody’s. 

If then they doubt the justice 
of this cause; if they are not 
proud of the duty that America 
has assumed: 

They have not hearts in their 
breasts; red blood in their veins; 
nor guts in their worthless car- 
casses. 


Every American should read what 


our Minister to Belgium is writing—he 
should read it to harden his own 
resolution. 

For the first time in the existence of 
our country authorized history from 
an official source is made public 
coincident with the events described. 

It is tremendous and — 

It is news 


Gverybodys 
MA NE 
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“Cracker Jack” Adver- 
tises Price Raise 


ANY of the five-cent confec- 

tions —chocolate bars. nut 
bars, etc.—are now selling on the 
stands for six cents. Asarule, the 
purchasers understand the rea- 
sons and do not question the in- 
crease, although there is a ten- 
dency in some instances to be- 
lieve that the manufacturers are 
merely raising prices because 
“everybody’s doing it.” Or it may 
even be, so these ultimate buyers 
reason, that the manufacturers 
have nothing to do with the in- 
crease—the candy merchants may 
be raising prices with no justifi- 
cation whatever! 

Not having the announcement 
from headquarters that the price 
raise is justified on account of 
scarcity of labor, higher prices of 
materials, difficulties of transpor- 
tation, etc., perhaps buyers can 
hardly be expected to understand 
the reasons for the increase. 
Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein, 
Chicago, appreciated this when it 
became necessary to add a cent to 
the price of Cracker Jack, which 
they manufacture. They are ad- 
vising the public of the change 
in newspaper advertising and 
through confectionery trade paper 
advertising are letting the re- 
tailers know of it. A portion of 
one of the Cracker Jack business 
paper advertisements is given 
herewith. Not only does it fea- 
ture the six-cent price, but also 
points out that less cane sugar is 
used in the manufacture of 
Cracker Jack than in many other 
confections. 

The advertisement is headed 
“Cracker Jack, the Famous 
Food Confection, Now 6c. and 
Worth 6c.” 

It continues: 


Since its introduction twenty-two 
years ago, Cracker Jack, the Famous 
Food Confection, has been manufac- 
tured up to a standard 100% quality. 
That rigid policy never will be altered. 

The public has been advised and are 
responding to the revised retail price— 
6c. a package. Through dominant 
newspaper advertisements in every sec- 
tion of the country the announcement 


INK 


has been made. This advertising 
be continued. Large consumer demand 
and acceptance will be created. 

And Cracker Jack eaters, by ihe mil- 
lions, appreciate that the 6c. »:ice, at 
this time of unprecedented high manu- 
facturing costs and scarcity ci ma- 
terials, is assurance enough it’ the 
famous uniform goodness and pity of 
product and standard size of p.ckage 
will be maintained. i 


THE FAMOUS FOOD CONFECTI0N 


has taken on a new importance: these 
days of intensive conservation of sugar 
wheat and fats. It contains much less 
cane sugar than many other coniections’ 
yet completely satisfies th. andy 
appetite. : 


“Obey the Law,” Urges | 
Wholesaler 


A wholesale liquor house in New 
Orleans has taken a full newspaper 
page to urge saloons not to sel! liquor 
to enlisted men in uniform, nor to 
civilians whose intention is known to 
be to sell it to soldiers. “We are with 
the Government 100 per cent,” reads 
the advertisement. 

“The War must be won! The nation 
is bigger than the individual! We all 
must help. 

“The straight road to sincere service 
is plainly marked. Surely no true 
American will wander from the path.” 


iquor 


Barney Flynn Advanced With 
Simmons Co. 


Barney J. Flynn, publicity mana- 
ger of the Simmons Company, Ke- 
nosha, Wis., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the company. 

The Simmons Company is making 
steel beds for the Government, and Mr. 
Flynn’s headquarters for the present 
are in Washington. 


Atlas Club’s Annual Benefit 
Performance 


The Atlas Club, of Chicago, will give 
its annual performance for the benefit 
of the Off-the-Street Club on April 1 
in the Congress Hotel. The perform- 
ers will present the “Atlas Military 
Minstrels and Advertising Review.” 


Office 


Advertising 
Moved 


The advertising department 
Chipman’s Sons Co., Inc., 
moved from New York to Eas 
where the mills are located. 
yany makes “Chipman-Knit“ silk | 


Chipman 


f Chas. 


Alpha Cement Co. Appoints 

Agency 

Barrows & Richardson, Philadelphia, 

are placing the 1918 advertisiny of the 

Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
Easton, Pa. 





Giving Dealers Leads for Business 
in “Their Own Front Yards” 


sidway Mercantile Co., by Its Thorough Use of Birth Records, Helps 
istributors Do a Thriving Business in Baby Carriages 


Hi.N the stork arrives at 

the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James !'rown, 1448 Newlywed 
Drive, i!ie item sooner or later 
fnds its way into the records. It 
is reporied to the health depart- 
ment of the municipality by the 
attending physician, and possibly 
is printed in the newspapers, 
either with other similar items, 
or, if the Browns are well known, 
as a separate piece of news, de- 
serving the usual good-humored 
story that the unoriginal reporter 
turns out in such an event. 

It is € vident that where there is 
a baby there is likely to be a baby 
carriage, and equally evident that 
furniture dealers and other mer- 


chants who sell baby carriages 
would find Mrs. Brown a respon- 
sive prospect for equipment of 


this kind. Consequently it might 
be taken for granted that the re- 
tailers, who have easy access to 
news of this kind in their own 
home towns, would not need any 
assistance from the manufacturer 
of baby carriages in keeping tab 
on the peregrinations of the stork 
in their communities. 

Yet one of the most popular 
“dealer helps” in the battery of 
business promotion features sup- 
plied hy the Sidway Mercantile 
Company, of Elkhart, Ind., which 
has a large baby carriage fac- 
tory, consists of information of 
just this character, developed a 
step further, of course, and given 
specific value from a sales stand- 
point hy means of intelligent cir- 
culariza‘ion. 

Instexd of being a superfluous 
and nevlected feature, this form 
of co-overation is regarded by the 
dealers as one of the most helpful 
metho!’ which the company em- 
ploys. In the company’s 1918 
cataloc:ie a Fresno, Cal., dealer is 
quote’ as thanking the manufac- 
turer tor keeping him posted on 
dope that happens in my own 


front yard.” In other words, the 

California merchant found that 
the Indiana company was able to 
give him leads for baby carriage 
sales that he would otherwise 
have overlooked completely. The 
prospects are so obvious that they 
are disregarded for that very 
reason. 

The mother of every baby 
whose birth is reported to the 
company receives a folder telling 
her something about the Sidway 
line and offering her a variety of 
information. The effort of the 
company is to cover the whole 
field, but, owing to lack of com- 
plete vital statistics, this is not 
possible. That it is making head- 
way, however, is shown by the 
fact that in 1917 1,020,000 of these 
birth circulars went out of the 
Elkhart office. 


BIG RETURNS FROM DIRECT 
SOLICITATION 


Returns from this direct adver- 
tising effort, based on the usual 
results of circularization, are al- 
most startlingly high, proving 
once more that a mother is more 
interested in the welfare of her 
child than anything else. Accord- 
ing to J. A. Erickson, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, who is in 
charge of the Chicago branch, the 
average is fifteen per cent, which 
would mean 153,000 interested 
prospects as a result of this fea- 
ture of the 1917 advertising. 

But another very significant fact 
is developed by the character of 
the requests for information. In 
re circular the company offers 

four distinct things: 

First, a chart by means of 
which the weight of the baby may 
be recorded, thus furnishing an 
index of its development. 

Second, a booklet giving valu- 
able suggestions on the care of 
the baby, written especially for 


young mothers. 
9 
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Third, an illustrated booklet, 
printed in colors, showing the 
Sidway dealer line of baby car-~ 
riages. 

Fourth, the name of the nearest 
Sidway dealer. 

It will be noted that the com- 
pany puts first those things which 
are not of a commercial character, 
and in which its effort is obviously 
disinterested, the sales effort ap- 
pearing in the latter two points. 
Yet more than two-thirds of all 
the cards which come back ask 
for the name of the _ nearest 


Sales Helps , 
For 1918 | 


‘THIS is the window diy 
play—and it will dress up 
your window so no mother 
can pass it 
The other sales helps are 
shown at our display, 1319 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
See them if you can, other- 
wise write for catalog illus. 
trating them. 


help that we are able to offer.” 

So many leads of this ‘iid are 
furnished, in fact, that © com- 
pany has encouraged its ‘dealers 
to undertake outside sale work 
instead of confining it to ti:e store. 
Many of the merchants |. ve in- 
telligent young women : ‘iciting 
business of this kind on the out- 
side, and so important tias this 
become that the company pub- 
lished a_ special demori:';ators’ 
book, devoted to the expiatiation 
of the various construction details 
of the Sidway carriages. ‘ihe fig- 


ady 


168 Pages Illustrating 


1 Collapsible Carriages in 1918 fashionabk 


Reed Carriages and Strollers that are guar inteed all 
hand woven of genuine reed 
Wood Body Carriages in endless variety and 
imation 
Sulkiesthatretainthe popularfeat- 
ures of previous se s and em- 
brace numerous ampr vents 
If your copy hesfailed 1 reach vou, 
write us 80 we cansend yous ber 
Sidway Mercantile Co, 


Mein Office and Factory, Elkhert, lad. 


lor com- 


t 


Permanent Exhibit 
6th Floor 1319 Michigan 


Chicago 


SIMPLE WINDOW DISPLAY FEATURED IN BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 


dealer! The number, Mr. Erick- 
son says, is something like 10,000 
a month, and every card carries 
the name of a mother who is not 
only willing, but anxious to hear 
the sales story of Sidway carriages 
from the local dealer. 

“The interest of the mother in 
her child is a universal. proposi- 
tion,” said Mr. Erickson, “and 
can be depended upon absolutely. 
That is why this phenomenal re- 
turn is possible. That is also why 
we are doing our best to make our 
system of birth reports just as ex- 
tensive and just as complete as 
possible, because the sales material 
developed from them is one of 
the most valuable forms of dealer 


ures diagramming the points of 
interest are drawn on a large 
scale, so that the demonstrator 
can explain them in a convincing 
way. In a pocket on the inside 
back cover of the book are carried 
photographs—not arbitrary selec- 
tions from the line, but jictures 
of those numbers which the dealer 
actually carries in stock. in this 
way the demonstrator is equipped 
with a line of material tha: js cal- 
culated to get a large percentage 
of orders, and since she is hacked 
up with constant additions to her 
list of prospects by the return of 
the birth cards, it is easy to un- 
derstand why this method ©! solici- 
tation has proved profital)! 
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ested, the demonstra- 
lays most emphasis on 
onstruction. The rea- 
Every mother is in 
for a carriage, by vir- 
ng a baby; it is not a 
whether she will buy 
but what carriage she 
buy. The Sidway com- 
vors to help her reach 
by showing her the 
features for which 
is claimed, and im- 
r with the quality con- 


of its vehicles. 
This is « 


leveloped also in a new 


lisplay outfit. that the 


has brought out this 
which is interesting 
her standpoint—its ab- 


iplicity. It is said that 


many dealers do not 


he display material pre- 


inufacturers is because 
elaborate and requires 
time for installation. A 
is said about the high- 
low display men of the 
department stores and 
but the majority 
y merchants are their 
\w trimmers. 

advertising man- 


suburban store pro- 
ho do the biggest baby 
uusiness, would use a 
v if it was economical 
ount of time required 
iallation. The result of 
along this line is a dis- 
involves pushing a 
ige into the window 
a number of cut-outs 
ite points. To -install 
should take not over 
es, at the most. Yet it 
fective as it would be 
ffer. 
's show cute babies of 
type in various atti- 
the drawings are with 
’ the construction fea- 
they are intended to 
For example, one, 
zestion, ‘ ‘See that Sid- 
ible spring,” is placed 
ring itself. Another, 
he DuPont Fabrikoid 
1 is waterproof, is, of 


course, put there. “Room to 
Play,” says another, which goes 
inside, and so on. 

To eliminate the possibility of 
error, a photograph is sent with 
the cards, showing just where they 
are to be put; while printed direc- 
tions are also provided, telling the 
dealer in detail why the positions 
should be observed: Altogether, 
the statement of the company, 
“This display will dress up your 
window so no mother can pass it,” 
seems to be justified by the at- 
tractive character of the material, 
while the ease with which it may 
be used gives it an_ especially 
strong appeal to dealers. 

A moving-picture film, 100 feet 
long, which shows the ease with 
which Sidway carriages of the 
folding type may be manipulated, 
is another member of the dealer- 
help family of this company that 
has proved popular. This film is 
run at the dealer’s expense. His 
name, of course, appears in the 
final flash. Plates of newspaper 
ads are also furnished free. 

Many inquiries are received 
from the company’s advertising in 
the women’s magazines, and these, 
too, are turned over to dealers for 
use in promoting their local sales. 
The 1918 magazine advertising 
will continue without a let-up, for, 
as a matter of fact, the company 
regards itself as something of a 
war industry. 

“In some of the States,” Mr. 
Erickson explained, “the records 
show that since the war marriages 
have increased at the rate of fif- 
teen per cent. Young men who 
expect to be called for service 
are getting married, and soldiers 
about to leave for the front are 
claiming their brides before they 
go. Marriages mean babies, and 
hence an increase in the number 
of matrimonial alliances cannot 
help benefiting the baby carriage 
business.” 

Incidentally, the interest of deal. 
ers in the business is being stimu- 
lated at the furniture markets 
this season by a sign over the 
Sidway display which says, “No 
matter what happens to the wheat, 
corn or potatoes, the Baby Crop 
never fails.” 
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a fork in Sheraton de: 
the words: 

“Plate De Luxe. 
ice for 50 years.” 

Another piece of co: 
same series was in the { 
letter from a bride-to-} 
at the top of the adve; 
with a big open chest of 
her lap. The copy ran: 

“August 

“Dearest Barbara: 

“This is most private 
urging me to set a day i: 
Absurd, of course * * * Still-] 
might consider December if | 
could be sure of getting a chest 
of Community exactly like Bet- 
ty’s. But you mustn’t even hint 
this to Tom!!! 

“ i 

“P. S—Tom just called and in- 
sisted on our being murried at 
once. I positively refused, *** 
So we compromised on the twen- 
ticth of this month—and, oh, Bar- 
bara! you're the 
first bridesmaid 
I’ve asked. 

“P. S. S—I'm 
going to havea 
chest of Com- 
munity —a_ big 
one—even if Tom 
has to give it to 
me himself.” 

If any gentle 
or ferocious 
reader. thinks 
that copy like 
this is too simple 
to be produced 
so careiully, the 
answer is, Just 


Selling Goods ign, and 
to the “Subconscious 


Mind” 


At jour serv- 

in the 
rm of a 
. shown 
tisement 
silver on 


(Continued from page 8) 
At the top is a Coles Phillips 
drawing of a charming girl sitting 
at her desk writing in her diary; 
and the copy says: 
“Monday — 1913. 
“Birthday check to-day from 
Tom. Reminded me that my old 
spoons were hideous. Banished 
them to the kitchen and bought 
Community Silver. 
“Tuesday — 1913. 
“Case of Community arrived. 
Tom saw it—‘Heavens! A million 
dollars !'—then collapsed. Fanned 
him with receipted bill. 
“Tom convalescent. 
I’m some shopper. 
“Diary of Mrs, ———.” 


Then followed a photograph of 


, 1915, 


Tom is 
October. 


tance, 


He insists 


ol 
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ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltp 
Albee Moben of cham 


D1 De we seater CO 
pm od ee eo eh 


wMUNITY 


Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass 
Dearest Phyliss 
1 am mailing another picture of the ‘Silver Gurl’ —the Community 
ad you liked so much. 
| hind my pet ‘Community Silver’ to be quite the vogue among the 
smarter set, even here in dear oldtashioned Boston. Att dinner last might 
Nancy said she would rather have Community spoons than eat. Kate 
gnnned and remarked that she ‘would rather have Community spoons and 
eat” Immediately Percy Winthrop, that absurd Harvard classmate ol 
Tom's, chloroformed the conversation with—'l say, fine idea that— 
precious little use for spoons unless one does eat! What! ! 


Try 


pS Rae 
oI 
EN 


stm 
we 


P S—Tom (he w studying to be an architect 
you know) says | am crazy over Commansty and 
the has dengned « sew Coat of Arms for me wah 
Comeundy spoons rampant on the sheeld 


© te eemng pee sad tengtened we =chesnd 


PLATE web entnary pland stem te °C = omaha 
The ome one oe 


See Thee a may mmc eget ye dr 
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ONEIDA, N Y 


eae 0s magnon $1 10) and Ones Communay Par Plate 


ONE OF THE SERIES OF “HONEYMOON” ADS, WITH THE 


ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATION AND TEXT 


~ 


try it! 

In both these 
series of ad- 
vertisenicnts, the 
Oneida ( ommun- 
ity has had to 
accom» lish the 
difficult task of 
giving plated 
silverware the 
same “aristocratic 
lineage” that is 
enjoyed by ster- 
ling silver. This 
has b« done 
entirely by sug- 
gestion, and, ol 
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WAYNE COUNTY AND 
HOME SAVINGS BANK 
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Why Hedkers Standardize 
On Flexlume Signs 


Imagine an ordinary electric sign on this building—a rough, crude sur- 
face of exposed lamps with a flashy background.. It would be about the 
same as wearing a red necktie with evening clothes. . 

But this Flextume Oplex sign is modest, unobtrusive—instead of 
spoiling the refined, simple charm of the building its clear-cut, raised 

glass letters on a plain background lend a finishing touch. 
hat is why the Peninsular State Bank, Detroit, with its many 
hes, and other banking institutions all over the country have stand- 
on Flexlume Oplex signs. They are the only signs in keeping with 
ignity of a bank. es ; 

You need not be a banker to benefit by a Flexlume’s distinctive at- 

phere, nor the more obvious advantages that they are day signs as 

! as night signs, that they have greatest reading distance, that they 

‘or fewer lamps and replacements. 


Let us send you the Flexlume book “Twenty-Four Hours 
A Day” and a sketch showing how YOUR sign will look. 
THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO... 
1439-1446 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y 
Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Distributors 


Licctric Products Corporation Flexi Co., Ltd. 
941 W. Sixteenth Street exlume S168 Co. }48: 
Los Aitgoles, Calif. St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Bring Your 
Printing and Binding 
Troubles to Us 


TROUBLE No. 1—Lack of Co-operation 
TROUBLE No. 2—Poor Quality 
TROUBLE No. 3—Lack of Efficiency 
TROUBLE No. 4—Upnsatisfactory Equipment 
TROUBLE No. 5—No Concentration— work 


being done in several shops 
TROUBLE No. 6—Mailing Inconveniences 








Thos troubles have all been overcome in 
our establishment. Everything from copy to 
delivery at the post-office under our own 
supervision in the most complete establishment 
in the country for anything we may undertake 


OUR CUSTOMERS STICK 


because they find here Co-operation, Quality, 
Efficiency, Equipment, Concentration and all 
those things that go to make life worth living 
to the publisher of catalogues and publications 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Eighth Avenue, Thirty-third to Thirty-fourth Streets, New York 


Telephone 3210 Greeley 





“NINE-TENTHS OF WISDOM CONSISTS IN BEING WISE IN TIM! 
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direct comparison has 

made. In the first 
high artistic quality 
of the avertising has in itself 
subtly an efficiently suggested 
good taste and refinement. Then, 
too, the people shown in the later 
gries of Coles Phillips advertise- 
ments are obviously of the “right” 
social cla. to carry the implica- 
tion that whatever they endorse 
and use is certainly good enough 
for other cultured homes, in real 
life. 

“Tam satisfied with an adver- 
tiement, | should say, if it gives 
the reader the desired impression 
ata glance.” Dr. Dunn remarked. 
‘Ryen in these days, a piece of 
copy of striking artistic merit is 
suficiently unusual. to stand out 
strongly in the pages of a publi- 
cation. If my advertisement pro- 
duces a harmonious and immedi- 
ate impression, I do not care par- 
ticularly whether the words of the 
copy have much argument in 
them or not. In fact, I have writ- 
ten some of our most successful 
copy in the past merely endeavor- 
ing to make the words ‘sound 
right, and tone in with the rest 
of the picture; and the selling ap- 
peal of the words has been a 
minor consideration.” 


course, th 
never be 
place, th 


PLANS COMPANY’S ADVERTISING A 
YEAR AHEAD 


In spite of which, the Commu- 
nity Silver copy is by no means 
written casually. Putting togeth- 
et words is, as I have indicated, 
for Dr. Dunn a process of infi- 
nite labor, and unwearying, patient 


endeavor—so much so, that of 
late he has had to give it up alto- 
gether. He finds his other duties 
prevent ‘im from giving it the 
time he would like, and so he has 
delegateci ‘: to others. And by the 
way, the routine work of an ad- 
Vertising department as it is cus- 
tomarily constituted—the prepara- 
tion of catalogues, dealer-helps, 
tte. is handled by an entirely sep- 
arate devartment at Oneida Com- 
munity. it is under Dr. Dunn’s 
general :\:vervision, but makes no 
great clans upon his time. His 
is the ta. of setting the tone for 
the big <. npaigns, and keying the 
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advertising as a whole up to that 
tone. 

For example, when he has sev- 
eral pictures and must choose 
among them just one for illustra- 
tive purposes, he places the whole 
lot of them on the walls in his 
home, and lives with them per- 
haps two weeks, three weeks or 
a month, until he has an intimate 
personal acquaintance with every 
picture and can judge its possi- 
bilities. Of course, all this takes 
heaps of time. (Can you imagine 
the average advertising agent 
turning several pictures over to 
the head of his art department, 
and the latter saying: “Let me 
see; this is the fifteenth of April; 
yes, I can let you have my de- 
cision by the tenth of June—or, 
say, June first if you are really in 
a hurry!”) 

Dr. Dunn solves this problem, 
by the way, through his habit of 
working ten months or a year 
ahead of his schedule. In that 
way he has ample time to test the 
power of every advertisement 
through close study of it. He re- 
fuses to hurry when hurry means 
doing things less well than they 
might be done. 

One of the big problems that 
every business executive with rad- 
ical ideas runs up against is sell- 
ing those ideas to the other men 
in his organization. So I asked 
Dr. Dunn how he managed to get 
the other men in the Oneida Com- 
munity in accord with his views. 

“T don’t have much trouble on 
that score,” he smiled. “I was 
put in charge, of course, at the 
very beginning, and the advertis- 
ing department and I have grown 
up together, so to speak. Oneida 
Community, you may remember, 
has not been operated on strictly 
communistic principles since 1881, 
when it was made a stock com- 
pany. It was founded in 1847 by 
John Humphrey Noyes, so that I 
belong to the second generation in 
the organization. When I began to 
practice medicine, men of my own 
age were just beginning to take 
hold of things; and they per- 
suaded me to give up my profes- 
sion and come over into the busi- 
ness.” 
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Dr. Dunn began as secretary to 
the president, P. B. Noyes, son of 
the founder, whose name _ has 
been much in the public prints 
of late as Director of Conserva- 
tion for the Fuel Administration. 
At that time, of course, the em- 
bryonic advertising manager knew 
next to nothing about business; 
so little in fact that after he had 
been on the job for several 
months he came to one of his 
associates one day with a letter 
and wanted to know “what this 
man means by these initials? He 
says—You may ship the goods 
by freight, C. O. D.’” 

However, he learned fast, 
largely through his association 
with Mr. Noyes who, he says, 
has always had a great knack of 
dramatizing business for his as- 
sociates, and making the prosaic 
humdrum of every-day details 
seem like a glorious, romantic 
crusade. When he had been with 


the Community a year or two, 
the need for advertising began to 
be felt, and he was put in charge 


because the other men said, “Oh, 
let the Doc do it. He’s ‘lit’rary.’” 


DR. DUNN’S WAY OF MAKING AN 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Dr. Dunn believes that what- 
ever measure of success has been 
attained by his efforts as an ad- 
vertising man has been largely due 
to this laissez-faire policy on the 
part of the other officials of 
Oneida Community, Ltd. “I be- 
lieve a man must be allowed to 
work in his own way if he is to 
justify his job,” he said. “If a 
man doesn’t love his work, how 
can he take pains enough with it 
to do it as well as it should be 
done? 

“An advertising agency, to my 
way of thinking, should never 
take an account unless the man 
who is to bear the brunt of the 
work has a genuine enthusiasm 
for the goods which he is to sell. 
However, an advertising agency 
man often has an enthusiasm for 
advertising for its own sake, 
which answers pretty much the 
same purpose.” 

With all of Dr. Dunn’s interest 
in the artistic side of advertising, 
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he believes that for the bes 
an advertising man mu;i 
his artistic knowled 
wholesome study of bi 
short, he holds the not ve 
prising view that broad fuman in- 
terests fit a man better ¢o do good 
work than narrow ones 

“Some time ago they gave me 
an assistant who had ma:je a good 
record as a salesman on ‘hie road,” 
he told me. “This youn man had 
a good business sensc, but like 
every healthy America: boy, he 
thought art was a sissified some- 
thing for those who couldn't 
make good in busine So the 
first thing I did with that young- 
ster was to chuck hini in an art 
school for three monttis, where 
he sat all day tn a class and drew 
and drew—and drew! When the 
other officials of Oncida Com- 
munity heard of it, they threw up 
their hands. ‘Anothe ‘t of the 
Doc’s crazy notions!’ they said, 
Nevertheless, the boy came out 
of that school with a wholesome 
respect for a whole circle of ideas 
that he had known nothing of. 

“Now if they had given me an 
assistant who had a dreamy in- 
clination toward flowing neckties 
and velvet jackets, I would have 
put him on the road and let him 
suffer selling silver for us for 
awhile.” 

The theory that advertising is 
most efficient when it appeals to 
the deepest elements in human na- 
ture, the subconscious impulses 
and the emotions, wou!d not, of 
course, be applicable in every line 
of business. No one recognizes 
that fact better than Dr. Dunn 
himself; in fact, he was very 
careful to make a modest limita- 
tion in his discussion, as I have 
already said, to his own business. 
Nev ertheless, there are plenty of 
other products which have the 
same type of appeal as Commun- 
ity Silver ; and the recognized suc- 
cess with ‘which Dr. Duns has de- 
veloped the business o/ Oneida 
Community by means o! his de- 
cidedly unusual principles in ad- 
vertising is the best guarautee that 
these ideas are worthy of study by 
other advertisers worki:; in the 
same market. 


t work, 
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Travelers 
on the thousand open 
roads to Berlin 


DAYTON- WRIGHT 
AIRPLANES 


DAYTON-WRIGHT AIRPLANE CO, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


<p RCM aie stad. 


2 Soiomas ee - 
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HE Campbell-Ewald 
Company of Detroit 
and New York is 


serving two of the most 








prominent advertising 
accounts in the field of 
aircraft: The Dayton- 
Wright Ai rplane Co., 
manufacturers of airplanes; 
and The Dayton Metal 
Products Co., manufac- 
turers of airplane parts and 
accessories. 
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“—-Can you tell us, 
please? 


N THE MANY thousands of letters wi:ich come 
to PRINTERS’ INK every year, that is the most 
familiar introduction of all. 


From every part of the country business men 
bring their problems to us. Day by day tlicy come 
seeking light; asking about precedents for con- 
templated action; wishing verification of their judg- 
ment. on a new idea; or wanting ‘just plain facts 
about definite subjects. 


In each day’s outgoing mail is a sheaf of letters 
replying to these friendly inquirers. Very often 
there goes with such a letter a list of references to 
previous discussion of that very problem in our 
pages, which amply supplies the information wanted. 


Often our editorial staff investigator takes the 
question asked and makes it his problem. Te studies 
it; consults other authorities in turn; and the net 
result is an article in our pages which is of value, not 
merely to the original inquirer, but to other readers. 

It is surprising to know how large a part of all 
our editorial material originates in somebody’s defi- 
nite request for information, in this way. 
Voluntary . When the article is published not 

h infrequently a new flood tide of letters 
Debaters comes rolling in, commentiiy on It, 
verifying the principles stated, sometimes « 'sputing 
them, giving testimony from a hundred fields. (It 
is amazing to see how the problems of one »usmess 
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are the } oblems of all.) And the facts thus given 
us ofer ‘vesh ammunition for new discussions in our 
pages oi even greater value—and so it goes. 


In the course of a few weeks, a Data 
single mvinber of our editorial staff was Wanted 
asked, ainong others, these questions: ante 


@ Ought we, in your opinion, give exclusive agen- 
cies for our product to small-town retailers ? 
@ What side lines can be introduced profitably into a 
mail order catalogue featuring women’s waists and 
dresses ? 
@ How could advertising aid in raising funds for a 
national drive for woman’s suffrage ? 
@ Docs the retailer, in your opinion, prefer sugges- 
tions of advertising copy from the manufacturer 
which mention the latter’s product only inci- 
dentally ? 
@ What can the manufacturer do to help the retailer 
train his new salespeople, hired to take the place of 
drafted men and those gone into other forms of 
war work ? 
__ Because PRINTERS’ INK ‘J¥-yth Doesn't 
ae pee way on the solid Get Out of Date 
asis of actual problems con- 
fronting real businesses, no single issue ever becomes 
“out of date.” Its greatest usefulness to you may 
come, not this week but next month or next year 
when a problem faces you which has already faced 
other people, and been discussed in our pages. 
\fany of our subscribers are keeping this store- 
house of facts better available by buying binders to 


stand on the desk, holding current issues; and are 
purchasing bound volumes at the end of each year. 


__ ihe binder holds ten issues, and costs 65c. 
The hound volumes are $8 for one year (four 
vol: ‘nes), postage prepaid. 


PRIN’ VERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
18. \[ADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Dndependent 


Announces the Appointment of 


John R. Eustis 


As Director of The Independent 
Motor Service. 

His articles on Passenger Cars, 
Motor Trucks, Tractors, Air Planes, 
and Equipment will be presented 
in the first and third issues each 
month beginning April 6 next. 


KARL V. S. HOWLAND 
Publisher 


Mr. Eustis invites full corresponde 
any problem concerning which the 
car owner—present or prospective 
desire information and counsel. 


nee on 
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Reduced Paper Consumption 
Necessary 


Publishers 


ind Government Confer—Consumption Running Ahead of 


Production—Ways of Possible Conservation 


Special J ‘ington Correspondence 
HE paper situation in the 
past wcek has been a source 

of more alarming reports than at 
any time since the war began. 

Rumors tliat have proved to be 
greatly exaggerated have flown 
about. The Fuel Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Council of National De- 
jense have in turn been described 
a urging immediate action to- 
ward the reduction of the paper 
supply. i 

Printers’ INK has taken pains 
to get at the bottom of the situa- 
tin, and the net of the matter 
is not nearly so alarming as 
widespread report has pictured 
i, The policy at Washington 
has been usually to call on in- 
dustries concerned to make cer- 
tain reductions along the lines 
which each industry shall mark 
out for itself. That policy has 
not been departed from now, ac- 
cording to an authoritative re- 
port to Printers’ INK. Paper 
consumption will have to be cut 
down, but the methods of cutting 
down are as yet left to the pub- 
lishers themselves. 

Advertising, will, of course, be 
affected. How, is still to be re- 
vealed. : 

A misunderstanding of the 
whole situation, perhaps, grew 
out of explicit and very 
clearly set forth statement of the 
Federal Trade Commission which 
was issued for publication Thurs- 
day, Maren 21st. In that state- 
ment were given tables showing 
the circulotion and advertising 
statistics of publishers using 
newsprint 1nd book paper for the 
month of “ebruary, 1918. These 
tables are sublished with this ar- 
ticle. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s statement, after a ref- 
frence to ‘hese tables, is as fol- 
lows: ‘ 
“The { 


increase 


ires indicate a slight 
the returns and free 
*7f 


copies of newspaper publishers 
over the preceding month. There 
was also a noticeable increase in 
the returns of weekly periodicals, 
which is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the religious week- 
lies have been separated from the 
others for the first time in this 
report. Daily newspapers showed 
a slight reduction in the average 
number of printed pages while 
Sunday newspapers showed some 
increase. The magazines and pe- 
riodicals showed a_ considerable 
increase in size over the preced- 
ing month. 

“The largest percentage of re- 
turns noted among the daily 
newspapers was about 26 per 
cent and the largest per cent of 
free copies was about 3.5 per 
cent. One monthly magazine 
showed returns of 46 per cent, 
two showed returns of 24 per 
cent and several showed returns 
of about 15 per cent. One week- 
ly publication showed returns of 
over 20 per cent and two others 
showed returns of about 15 per 
cent. One weekly farm publica- 
tion showed free copies amount- 
ing to 16 per cent of the total 
number printed, and one monthly 
magazine showed free copies 
amounting to about 10 per cent. 


IMPERATIVE THAT WASTE BE 
ELIMINATED 


“The statistics published by the 
Commission show that the con- 
sumption of newsprint and book 
paper has exceeded the produc- 
tion for some weeks. This, 
coupled with the necessity of re- 
lieving the railroads of all unnec- 
essary traffic and of conserving 
coal wherever possible, makes it 
the patriotic duty of all pub- 
lishers to eliminate wastes and 
reduce the size of their publi- 
cations.” 

In the quest to discover 
whether there is justification for 
the alarm which many publishers 
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have taken and which not a few 
of them have communicated to 
their advertisers, the first diffi- 
culty encountered is that this 
whole broad proposition of the 
suggested reduction of the size of 
publications as a war-time econ- 
omy is yet in the preliminary 
stage, or rather might it be said 
in the investigative stage. 

A second and very serious ob- 
stacle to a concise and explicit 
appraisal of the situation at 
Washington is that this proposi- 
tion is not a responsibility that 
rests with a single Governmental 
agency. Three separate and dis- 
tinct branches of the war-manag- 
ing machine are directly involved. 
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CIRCULATION AND 


ADVERTISING 


STATISTICS. OF PUBLISHERS 


USING NEWSPRINT PAPER, FEBRUARY, 1918 
Sunday 
246 


Daily 
Number of publications. . 565 
Total copies printed..... 20,453,739 
Total copies returned 
Total unpaid and_ service 
copies 
Total ‘‘overs” 
Total copies to subscribers 
in arrears 3 mos. or more 
Average number of pages 
in each publication 
Total column inches read- 
ers 
Total column inches adver- 
tising 


407,293 
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Furthermore, the one thing that 
above all others impressed the 
Printers’ INK man who made 
the rounds at Washington, is that 
these three branches are by no 
means in perfect accord as to the 
necessities and the policies to be 
pursued. It is not meant to in- 
sinuate that there is any clash or 
conflict but merely that the offi- 
cials in three different sections 
of the Governmental organization 
are widely at variance in their 
views and consequently in the im- 
pressions that they convey to pub- 
lishers, advertisers and _ others 
who may make inquiry as to 
what is coming. Right here you 
have the explanation of why one 
man who journeys to Washington 
to learn the fate of advertising 
goes away with an entirely dif- 
ferent impression from another 
man who has seen a different set 
of people—neither, presumably, 
having seen all the officials who 
have fingers in the pie. 


Ostensibly the pr 
publishers shall, as 
ure, reduce the size o|/ 
lications at the same time that 
they eliminate waste by cutting 
out “returns,” free copies, etc, 
originated with the Federal Trade 
Commission. That was pointed 
out in recent Washington corre- 
spondence to Print! Ink, in 
which it was disclosed for the 
first time that to get a bead on 
the wastes, losses ani leakage ot 
the newspaper and periodical pub- 
lishing business was principal 
object of the Trade (Commission 
in requesting publis!icrs to file 
with the trade body monthly re- 
ports covering such 1S as “Te- 
turns,” “overs,” copies furnished 
to subscribers in arrears. three 
months or more, and the propor- 
tion of advertisins reading 
matter. 

It has been know: a result 
of announcements i° PRINTERS 
Ink, that the Federa! ‘rade Com- 
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Ar OFFSET PAPER with 


A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CH:CAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Lo Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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aed of Achievenient 


% LD sing the Wheat Grades: 


When it became evident to FARM, STOCK and HOME, Min. 
neapolis, Minn., that the Federal Grain Grades were working 
disastrously against the farmers of the Northwest, it immediately 
demanded a revision. This demand brought about a series oj 
hearings throughout the country as to what changes were de- 
sired. The Agricultural Department has now proposed some 
sweeping changes in the Federal Grain Grades,. that, while not 
perfect, are a great improvement on the grades as originally 
put out. ; 


Exempting Farm Labor From the 
Draft Until After Harvest: 


In the February Ist issue of FARM, STOCK and HOME, there 
appeared an open letter to Congress, asking three things: 


First: Raising the price of wheat to $2.75 in order to increase 
the Spring Wheat acreage, and putting wheat in better line 
with coarse grains. 


Second: Exemption of farm labor until after harvest. 
Third: Revising the Federal Grain Grades. 


Shortly after the appearance of this letter, action was taken work- 
ing toward exempting farm labor from the draft until after harvest. 

On February 23rd President Wilson raised the wheat price for 1918 
from $2.00 to $2.20. 

On March 6th the Agricultural Department promulgated changes 
in the grain grades. The change of 20 cents a bushel, based on an 
average wheat crop means an increase in the purchasing power of 
the farmers of the United States of $130,000,000; $40,000,000 of 
which will go into FARM, STOCK and HOME’S serritory. 

FARM, STOCK and HOME was also largely instrumental in get- 
ting the Senate to pass an amendment to the Agricultural «ppropria- 
tion bill, making the 1918 wheat price $2.50. If this goes through it 
will add still more to the purchasing power of our farmers 

FARM, STOCK and HOME has demonstrated its right to the 


slogan: 


“The Farm Paper of Service” 
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int paper experts have 
onference on this sub- 
the officials of the Di- 
vision Conservation of the 
Fuel Administration. Although 
the Trad: Commission gets credit 
for bein worried only over pulp 
and pape: supplies, the fact of the 
matter that the specialists at 
the Tra Commission want to 
conserve ‘uel and labor in paper 
manufacture and are in earnest 
when they say that publishers 
ght to do something to relieve 
the railroad transportation situa- 
non. 

Whatever 
responsiility 
Commission 


missit mn 
been 10 
ect wit! 


the exact division of 
between the Trade 
and the Fuel Ad- 





\TION AND 
USING 


ADVERTISING 

BOOK PAPER, 
Weekly 
Church 

Publications % 


CIRC 


\ publications 
Total copies printed 
Total coy returned 
Total unpaid and service 
copies 8,000 
Total “overs” 8,000 
Total copies to subscribers 
in arrears 3 mos. or more 
Average 1 — of pages 
( iblication. re 
inches read- 


2,226,000 100 
1,500 


1,000 


13,000 


3,000 
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P. Glass of the Birmingham 
News, Edward P. Call of the 
New York Journal of Com- 
merce, L. B. Palmer, Secretary of 
the Association, Charles H. Tay- 
lor of the Boston Globe and Hil- 
ton U. Brown, of the Indianapolis 
News. 

To all inquiries from the adver- 
tising and publishing field, the 
Fuel Administration officials have 
replied that there is no truth 
whatever “in the 25 per cent cur- 
tailment story. It is simply an- 
other of the “important if true” 
products of the imagination that 
Washington is kept busy these 
days in denying. There is some- 
thing brewing secur in the di- 


STATISTICS OF PUBLISHERS 


FEBRUARY, 1918. 


Weekly  % Monthly 
iti 175 


28,240,000 
745,000 


9,518,000 100 
348,000 Sak 


49,000 
65,000 


528,000 
306,000 
253,000 384,000 

y Se | 102 
125,000 51.4 190,000 56.5 


99,000 48.6 146,000 43.5 








ministration the latter had to bear 
the brunt of a storm of inquiry 
and protest that broke the third 
week in March. Then a rumor 
spread, as only such rumors can, 
to the effect that the Fuel Ad- 
ministra' ion was to “order” pub- 
lishers to reduce the size of their 
publications 25 per cent, or accord- 
ing to pan ei version of the 
same rumor, was to compel pub- 
lishers to be content in 1918 with 
a decrease of 25 per cent in the 
amount of fuel alloted them as 
compare! with their consumption 
in 1917. No sooner did that re- 
port ¢ to going good and 
strong ian the Fuel Administra- 
ton hesan to be flooded by let- 
ters and telegrams from publish- 
ers and by personal calls culmi- 
nating a visit from a_ special 
committce of the A. N. P. A., con- 
sisting of Hopewell L. Rogers of 
the Chicago Daily News, Frank 


rection of conservation in the 
publishing industry. Following a 
preliminary conference held March 
26, an effort will be made to 
line up the business papers and 
the magazines will come next. 
But the stories of a definite plan 
of curtailment ready to spring are 
pure invention. “Where did that 
25 per cent idea come from?” the 
PRINTERS’ INK correspondent, 
who was trying to run down the 
rumor, inquired of an official of 
the Fuel Administration. “Well. 
if you are enough of a detective 
to find out,” came the answer 

“we will engage you permanently 
to ferret out the origin of the 
fantastic reports that plague us 
all the while.” 

When the committee of news- 
paper publishers reached the Fuel 
Administration they had an ex- 
tended conference with Mr. 
Noyes, head of the Conservation 
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Division and his chief aids, as a 
result of which it seemed ap- 
parent that this whole proposition 
of possible readjustments in ad- 
vertising and publishing is pe- 
culiarly one for the Commercial 
Economy Board of the Council 
of National Defense, which latter 
body is headed by a practical pub- 
lisher in the person of A. W. 
Shaw, publisher of System, Fac- 
tory and System on the Farm. 
Accordingly, M. W. Montgomery 
of the Fuel Administration ac- 
companied the publishers to the 
Economy Board, where he sat in 
at a conference that continued for 
several hours. 

This is the status of the situa- 
tion at the beginning of the last 
week in March. The newspaper 
publishers are to take stock of the 
industry with a view to inaugu- 
rating voluntary economies that 
will forestall the necessity for 
any compulsory action on the part 
of the Government. It is the 


feeling of most of the publishers 
who have been in Washington on 
this mission that surprising re- 


sults can be attained if “returns” 
are cut out absolutely, margins of 
the printed pages are narrowed, 
etc. The understanding is that 
when the newspaper publishers 
have reached some conclusion as 
to what economies should be 
“recommended” to the publishing 
industry they will again take up 
the matter with the Commercial 
Economy Board and_ probably 
conferences will be held that 
will encompass representation by 
other publishing associations and 
interests not affiliated with the 
No date has been 

set, however, for this next step. 
From this recital of what has 
actually transpired at Washington 
any reader of Printers’ INK may 
be able to form his own con- 
clusions as to what fate.has in 
store for newspaper and periodi- 
cal advertising. If, however, 
you attempt to pin the various of- 
ficials down to definite expres- 
sions or forecasts you encounter 
that diversity of official views 
that has already been referred to 
and of which no hint is given in 
the bald record of what has ac- 
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tually occurred. Talking to the 
correspondent of Printirs’ Iyx 
Chairman Shaw, in whose hands 
the matter rests for the time 
being, was most. optimistic. 

He laid emphasis on the fact 
that the function of the Commer- 
cial Economy Board is to bring 
about, by foresight and co-opera- 
tion, the voluntary economies that 
forestall necessity for drastic ac- 
tion. In other words, the Econ- 
omy Board conserves but it does 
not curtail. It does not issue any 
“orders.” But Mr. Shaw does 
not foresee the time when the 
publishing industry will face a 
situation which will compel the 
placing of restrictions upon the 
amount of reading matter or the 
quota of advertising space. Ac- 
cording to his information the 
present situation, wherein the 
consumption of newsprint and 
book paper exceeds the produc- 
tion is due to special, readily un- 
derstandable causes such as the 
recent diversion of considerable 
electrical energy at Niagara Falls 
from print paper manufacture to 
chemical production and the in- 
terruption to the operation of cer- 
tain paper mills in Maine owing 
to inability to obtain fuel oil. 
Whether these contingencies be 
temporary or of indefinite dura- 
tion Mr. Shaw is of the opinion 
that no drastic curtailment will 
be necessary but merely a read- 
justment of consumption fore- 
handedly. 

Inasmuch as the matter is in 
Mr. Shaw’s hands there is some- 
thing to be said for his attitude 
that his organization should be 
given a full and free opportunity 
to work out, with the co-opera- 
tion of publishers, the salvation 
of the industry. At the same 
time it is only fair to report that 
at neither the Federal Trade 
Commission nor the United 
States Fuel Administration does 
one find to-day so hopeful and 
encouraging an attitude as mant- 
fested by the Commercial Econ- 
omy Chairman. At both the 
Trade Commission and the Fuel 
Administration it was conceded 
that publishers will doubtless be 
enabled to accomplish much by 
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Mr. CONDE NAST 


ANNOUNCES THE 
APPOINTMENT OF 


Mr. WARREN KELLY 


FOR SEVEN YEARS IDENTIFIED WITH VOGUE 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
OF 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
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No. 5 of a Series. 
WHAT BANKERS 
SAY ABOUT 


Successful Banking 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 

Replying to yours of Feb- 
ruary 2nd, I desire to con- 
tinue my _ subscription to 
“Successful Banking,” and I 
might state here that I con- 
sider this the best little mag- 
azine I read, and look for- 
ward to it each month. 


Please send your bill to 
cover _ subscription and 
oblige 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. BRAUNSCHWEIGER 
Sec’y and Treas. 
Olean Trust Company, 
Olean. N. Y. 


For three-eighths cent per 
man it is possible to get a 
full-page ad in two colors be- 
fore the official who actually 
does the buying of supplies 


and equipment in 22,000 


banks. 











the methods of conseryation pro- 
posed, but there is a fecling that 
this will not be enough and. 
there will have to be a 
in the amount of matte: 
Fuel Administratio: 
looking at the propositicy as lay- 
men, jumped to the ‘lusion 
that the simple soluti vas te 
cut down the amount adver 
tising in publications, lexying the 
reading matter as it stan How- 
ever, publishers who ha: ec been in 
Washington this past ck have 
done their best to disahuse the 
minds at fuel headqiarters of 
this idea and seem to have suc- 
ceeded in part. The contention 
of these publishers has been that 
the initial cut must in the 
reading matter and that probably 
this will inevitably operate to 
bring about a certain shrinkage 
in the volume of advertising by 
reason of the inability of pub- 
lishers to meet all the demands of 
advertisers who insist on next-to- 
reading-matter positions, etc. 


duction 
printed, 
fhctals, 


HOW SOME PAPERS SAVE 


At the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion the officials seem inclined to 
take what must appear to readers 
of Printers’ INK as a very broad 
and intelligent view of the matter. 
They concede, in fact, that a cur- 
tailment of reading matter, a 
“tightening wp” is desirable. In 
the newspaper field, specifically 
there is no sympathy with the 
idea that prevails in the East that 
a definite ratio (say 50-50 or 60- 
40) must be maintained and that 
any increase in the amount of 
advertising published must be bal- 
anced by a relative increase in the 
amount of reading matter, even 
though the surplus reading mat- 
ter be “fillers” or other matter 
of doubtful value. The Trade 
Commission officials inclined 
to cite the achievements of the 
Cleveland Press and the Indian- 
apolis News as indicative of how 
publications may be made top- 
heavy with advertising without 
provoking any serious protests 
from readers so long as the news 
is ably presented in concise form 
What Jason Rogers lias accom- 
plished with the New York Globe 
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also held up to publishers as 
an illustration of what the Trade 
Commission experts mean when 
hey give a hint to “tighten up.” 
Certain officials believe that if 
any curta:lment in the size of pub- 
feation s becomes necessary adver- 
risers should stand their share of 
the compression—that is, should 
yay the same price for less 
ace. But the best minds in- 
dine to the view that many pub- 
jshers have already gone about 
as far as they consistently can in 
rte advances. At the Federal 
Trade Commission, though, there 
isa feeling that there is yet some 
opportunit for readjustments 
and equalization in certain quar- 
ters. To the Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative there was cited as 
typical of conditions that need 
reform the newspaper advertising 
situation alleged to prevail at 
Pittsburgh, where the department 
stores are reputed to have an un- 
warrantedly low rate. Officials of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
did not by any means bear out 
the opinion imputed to them in 
certain quarters, to the effect that 
the Sunday papers are too large. 
They say that reduction in the 
size of Sunday papers can mean 
but one thing, namely, the. elimi- 
nation of “features,” and that it 
is an open question whether 
“features” can be spared. 

Officials of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration insist that in urging pub- 
lshers to conserve they are really 
doing them a kindness. The logic 
here is that with paper consump- 
tion passing production it will not 
he long until publishers, if they 
do not restrain, will find them- 
selves at the mercy of the paper 
makers. Moreover, this situation 
will grow rapidly worse if paper 
is put to an increasing number of 
military uses, as is now contem- 
plated. Furthermore, if the Fuel 
Administration has to “ration” 
he print paper industry it will 
simply ve orders,” as it is 
long in the case of so many 
other industries, and the man- 
ate would be passed along to 
publishers without any such warn- 
mg as the Government is now 
giving the publishing industry. 





THE 


Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Racine, Wis., March 18, 1918. 


Mr. T. E. Falvey, 
Automobile Editor, 

THE ATLANTA JOURNAL, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Sir:— 

Our Mr. Stillson has just come 
into the Mitchell Administration 
Building, dragging behind him a 
grip-full of contracts—the result 
of one week’s work in Atlanta. 

Between the times he was rub- 
bing his arm and mopping his brow, 
somebody tried to tell him what 
good work it was; but Stillson, be- 
tween short breaths, merely gasped, 
a at agi Editor—Jour- 

ire.” 

Then we ‘weie the Automobile 
Week which was the child of your 
brain—and it was all clear to us. 

After Mr. Stillson got rested up 
a bit, and began to unpack his con- 
tracts, he told us the whole story, 
and we, out of deep admiration, 
hasten to congratulate you upon 
the oe miraculous success of 
the Week. 

_ We're glad you had the inspira- 
tion; and that you had the ability 
to make the inspiration a substan- 
tial realization. 

Good luck—and lots of it. 

Very truly yours, 
MitcHELL Motors Company, Inc. 
(Signed) Frank A. Kapp, 

Advertising Manager. 


“Dealers’ Week,” referred to in the 
foregoing letter, was planned and 
promoted by The Atlanta Journal 
in co-operation with the Atlanta 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
It was one of those big, solid 
successes which are evidenced by 
signed orders in hand. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





Decision Protects Ford Motor Co, 
Rights in Truck Field 


Patent Office Decision Against Use of “Tonford” by Detroit Truck 
Company—Ford Plans to Make Truck 


Special Washington Correspondence 

HE Ford Motor Company has 

just obtained a decision which, 

in effect, will be a cold blanket for 

the industries that have sprung up 

and have been busily marketing 

trucks which have been converted 
from the Ford chassis. 

Every reader of Printers’ INK 
has had occasion to wonder at the 
great subsidiary industry which 
had fastened itself on to the Ford 
automobile. Just how seriously 
this industry will be affected is 
not made entirely clear in the de- 
cision just obtained by the Ford 
Company from the United States 
Patent Office. That it will give 
the numerous members of this in- 
dustry pause is certain. 

The case is that of the Ford 
Company against the Detroit Truck 
Company. The latter had orig- 
inated and had been using as a 
trade-mark “Tonford” for truck 
attachments designed to enable the 
conversion of passenger automo- 
biles into freight-carrying cars. 
The case was carried, on appeal, 
to the highest tribunal at the 
United States Patent Office, and 
the net effect that the Ford 
Company blocked the use by the 
Detroit Company of the word 
“Tonford.” The final opinion has 
just been handed down by R. 
F. Whitehead, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

The Ford Company has always 
dealt swiftly and effectively with 
those in the accessory field who 
have traded on the name “Ford.” 
Readers of Printers’ INK will re- 
call that the Ford Company won a 
signal victory over an Ohio tire 
and rubber manufacturer who un- 
dertook to use “Ford” as a trade- 
mark for automobile tires. It 
seems that all along the Ford 
Company has had it in its power 
to curb this form of trading upon 
its reputation, inasmuch as acces- 
sories are goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties as automobiles. 


is 
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The decision may have been af 
fected by the revelation that the 
Ford Company has plans for th 
manufacture of a 
will embody its standar 
and front running gear. 

Possibly the inaction in the past 
with respect to the borrowing of 
Ford prestige in the truck and 
tractor field has been due to the 
fact that most advertisers of 
hybrids of this kind, while making 
use of the name Ford iu the body 
of the advertisements have no 
gone so far as to grow a trade- 
name with “Ford” as a root. This 
is where the Detroit Truck Com- 
pany gave opportunity for the 
issue to be joined. It came into 
the market with a display of the 
name “Tonford” in which the “F” 
is printed with an extension to the 
right over the letters “ord”. and 
the left under the letters “ton.” 


BASIS OF THE FORD OPPOSITION 


The Ford Company in opposing 
the registration of this mark 
pointed out that the word “Ford” 
had been registered for automo- 
biles and their parts and that it 
had established the use of its mark 
for many years prior to the organ- 
ization of the Detroit Truck Com- 
pany. It contended, first, that the 
goods of the two concerns are of 
the same descriptive properties 
and that the words are so similar 
as to be likely to cause confusion 
in the mind of the public. Second, 
it set up the fact that “Tonford” 
has as its characteristic part the 
word “Ford,” which is the princi- 
pal characteristic of the Ford 
Company’s corporate name. Inci- 
dentally, the Ford Company dis 
closed what it has up its sleeve in 
the form of plans for truck manu- 
facture. 

Evidently the logic that an ad- 
vertiser ought to be able to mort: 
gage a valuable tracde-name for 
future use in the direction of nor- 
mal trade expansion as well as for 
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Who was that attractive girl 


your boy, bristling with importance, took home from 
the party last Friday night P Why, that was Miss Betty 
Bright! Yes, this is her first year in High School—she 
is 14 or 15 years old—and a dandy girl. She is fine at 
helping with the housework (a maid simply can’t be 
found ) and Mother has come to depend on her for so 
many things; I guess she really managed the home for 
Dad when Mother was sick—did all the ordering and buying. 
She goes to all the Football games, is a good Basket Ball and Tennis player, 
can swim, row, skate like a boy, and is learning to play the piano very well. 
Betty likes to garden and cook and to knit for the Red Cross; but says she 
certainly hates to do those dishes every day. 
Betty Bright is Mother’s stand-by, and typical of the 400,000 ‘ “regular” girls 
who always manage (in spite of the dishes) to have a good time, and she 
enjovs immensely the fine, wholesome stories and interesting departments in 
her tavorite weekly periodical 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, III. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Barnhill & Dempers, 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Archer A. King, Inc., People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe- Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Coox’s Weexty Trio: A MiLtion Boys anv Girts 


Tur Boys’ Wortp THEGIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLF’S WEEKLY 














PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue as 
received, can be securely fastened in the 
binder by a very simple arrangement and 
will open like a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


1 cic TF 


Made of heavy book board, insuring dura- 
bility. Covered with strong black book 
cloth; lettered in gold. 





65 Cents Each 


postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 


*Where two or more are ordered at the same time, the price is 60c. each. 
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Among the Hindus are 
the wealthiest men in 
theworld. AcertainMa- 
haraja imports 30 plea- 
sure cars each year— 
among other things. 


There are 300,000,000 
other Hindus who need 
imported clothes, atleast. 
Several hundred native 
vernacular and nearly 
one hundred English 
printed local advertising 
mediums offer you direct 
introduction, 


oJ. ROLAND Kay Go. 


International Advertising Agents 
eo Conway Building, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Associate House: 
John Haddon & Co. 
Est. 1814), London. 
Buenos Aires, Sydney, Tokyo and Cape 
Town. 


























BUNTIN’S 


MATS 


and 


STEREOS 


are used by 
MANY OF THE 

LEADING 
ADVERTISERS 


J.T. BUNTIN, Inc. 


209 WEST 38th STREET. N. Y. 








present purposes had considerable 
weight with the arbiters at the 
Patent Office because in passing 
upon the final appeal the an 
Commissioner said: “| 

from the testimony that ¢ 
Motor Company does 

facture truck units, alt! 

is testimony to the eff 

has developed and is planning to 
make a truck in which the stand- 
ard engine and front running gear 
of its pleasure automobile are 
utilized.” 

As though it was the express in- 
tention at the Patent Office to 
make this current decision supple- 
ment and dovetail into the decision 
in the previous Ford case rather 
than to go over the same ground 
again, the reviewing authority 
said that it was “not deemed 
necessary” to pass upon the con- 
tention that the Detroit Truck 
Company has no right to regis- 
ter “Tonford” because the word 

“Ford” is part of a corporate 
name. Instead, the opinion just 
given hinges upon the question of 
whether the goods of the two 
concerns are of the same descrip- 
tive character. On this score’ the 
opinion says: 

“Tt is thought that applicant's 
goods .are clearly of the same de- 
scriptive properties as, though not 
identical with, the goods which 
have been manufactured by the 
opposer. It is well known that 
trucks are classified according to 
the weight which they are de- 
signed to carry, as one-ton, two- 
ton, etc. The word ‘ton’ appear- 
ing in applicant’s mark therefore 
is obviously intended to indicate 
that when a truck is formed it 
will be of a ton capacity. The use 
of the word ‘Ford’ in this con- 
nection is such that the ordinary 
purchaser would be likely to be- 
lieve that a ‘Tonford’ attachment 
was manufactured by the Ford 
Company. The manner in which 
the mark is shown was obviously 
adopted in order to accentuate the 
word ‘Ford.’ 

“The fact that the opposer does 
not manufacture truck attach- 
ments and therefore tle applicant 
cannot be depriving the opposer 0! 
sales that it might otherwise make 
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iderable not controlling. The mere fact 
at the that by the use of the mark the 


passing wublic wou id be likely to believe | 
Ssistant iat the goods were made by the | | 
“pptars opposer 1 sufficient.” a C er 


1e Ford 








mad \lexander Leaves Electrical | 
4 ere : ; | 
that it Development | row 
ning to Harry W. Alexander has resigned as | 
stand rector of publicity. and sales of the | 
yer Society, f Electrical Development, 
ng gear to become assistant to the 
ile are resided sales of the American . 
Paper Sea: See | Six Months Old 
ress in- ; take up his new | 
April 1. 
ffice to “Prior to 14, when he joined the * 
supple- Elect trical evelopment Society, Mr. | The Magazine Baby 
1 Alexander s a sales and operating | 
ecision ; th the Federal Light & f 
rather Traction any, New York, and be- | 0 
ground fore that was a Chicago newspaper | 
ithority “We S eded at the Society for | The Middle West 
deemed lectrical Development. by Roy  B. 
he con- oolley, w has been in the Society’s 
Truck iblicity and sales department. 
) Tegis- 7 ae 
e word W. R. Cross With Wales 
rporate f > r | ao ° 
ype Agency | No advertising until 
. i: William Rich Cross recently became | 
tion ot un executive of the Wales Advertising September, 1918 
1e two y, of New York City. Prior to 
lescrip- ng the Wales organization, he was 
» the secretary of The Albert P. Hill Co., 
ore the Inc, of Pittsburgh, for about seven 
and before that was engaged in 
licant’s newspaper work in Hartford, Albany | 
me de a | Has now a cir- 
igh not 
. J 
tgs Otto Leaves ““Modern Grocer” | culation of over 
by the 


Harry W. Otto, for a number of | 


n that years associated with the Modern Gro- | 
ling to er at Chicago and for the past twa 
re de- nd a half years editor and manager ; 


cation, has resigned to be 











1, two- associated with the Star Egg 
\ppear- Cars & Tray Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. 
refore Y. He will edit “Profit Pointers,’’ the 
licate monthly | organ of the company 
ne icate and have charge of dealer service work 
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‘hment with the Corn Products Refining Com- 
Ford pany and |ster with the Pennsylvania $3.00 per year 
x Textile Company, New York, as adver- 
which tising and es promotion manager, has 
ously now joined the sa es department of the , 
t the Pierce Butler & Pierce Manufacturing Published by 
ate the orporation, Syracuse. . ° ° 
’ The Magazine Circulation Co. 
r does . . 4 ; 
sine Rankin Has Service Office in 333 S. Dearborn Street 
plicant Washington Chicago, III. 





ser ot The W n HF 
1 ur ankin Company, Est. 1900 Inc. 1908 
- make Chicago adve —e, agency, has opened ‘ 
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How Wilson & Co. Made New 


Customers of Their Employees 
By I. L. Rosenberg 


Of Wilson & Co., Packers, Chicago. 


ANY manufacturers of a 
commodity used by the gen- 
eral public overlook the possibil- 
ities in their employees in their 
effort to gain national distribu- 
tion. Those who have branch 
houses in various cities can make 
their employees a strong link in 
an endless chain of users of their 
products if a properly organized 
effort is made in this direction. 
Every employee can be made an 
enthusiastic booster of the prod- 
ucts manufactured by his firm. 
In an investigation made among 
the 800 office employees of Wil- 
son & Co. in the Chicago office 


der ham, bacon or catsup, on his 
pantry shelves were divers brands 
of canned vegetables, fruits, etc. 
Few of them realized that Wilson 
& Co. are the largest canners of 
corn and peas in the country, and 
that our jams, jellies and pre- 
serves have an enviable reputa- 
tion among the trade. 
The thought was conceived that 
if our 800 Chicago office em- 
ployees would ask for a certain 
product during a specified week @ 
in this city alone there would be 
an increased demand for that one 
product of at least 800 people. 
The butterine department was 
just ready to mar- 
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Buy your package NLT MARGARINE 
toursooe WIN THIS cup 


SHOW YOUR TAG- DONT BE A SLACKER 


February 44 fo 9 


ket a new product, 
known as nut mar- 
garine—a_ vegetable 
product composed 
of coconut oil, -pea- 
nut oil, and pasteur- 
ized milk. It was 
decided to make the 
week of February 4 
to 9 “Nut Margar- 
ine Week.” Plans 
were made to make 
100 per cent sales of 
this product among 
ovr employees. We 
wanted them to take 








CHART TO SPEED UP SALES 


we found that comparatively few 
used Wilson products exclusively 
in their homes. It is possible to 
buy almost every kind of food 
product under the Wilson label— 
canned fruits, vegetables, pre- 
serves, catsup, margarine, butter, 
eggs, salmon, ham, bacon, etc.— 
products which are used daily in 
every home. Employees have the 
privilege of ordering through our 
wholesale market, but no concen- 
trated effort was ever made to 
promote the sales of any one 
product. 


While one employee might or- 
11 


at least one pound 
of the product home 
and use it on their 
table. We felt certain that after 
it was once used we would not § 
only make new customers of our 
employees, but their families and 
friends in turn would probably 
also be converted, thus adding 
several more links to the chain 
of users. 
The “sales managers” were 
told that the employees must in 
no way feel that they were 
obligated to buy the goods if they 
did not feel thus inclined, so every 
pound of it was sold by the “sales 
managers” on a strictly merit 
basis. The employees had an op- 
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Give it the touch of distinc- 
tion it deserves. ; 
Make it reflect the individu- 
ality of your house and the 
quality of your goods. 
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Do not overlook its great 
possibilities. Art Mat will 
help develop them. 

Let us explain fully. Write for 
our monthly sample service. 
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portunity of buying this new food 
product at an exceptionally low 
price, and they took advantage 
of it. 

Those 
article made were 
the plant. The majority 
reorders, many inducing 
friends to try it. 

In order to create a spirit of 
competition a silver loving cup 
was offered to the floor having 
the highest percentage of sales. 
We have four floors in our main 
office building and the curled-hair 
department in a separate build- 
ing. A “sales manager” and an 
“assistant” were appointed for 
each floor and the curled-hair 
department. Individual prizes 
were also offered to the “sales 
managers” and their “assistants” 
so that maximum interest would 
be aroused. To further the spirit 
of competition large sales ther- 
mometers, graded from 1 to 100 
per cent, were placed on each 
floor, showing the status of sales 
from hour to hour. Tags were 
printed, very much like those used 
on Tag Days, on which was print- 
ed “I have bought Nut Margarine 
—Have you?” Tags were worn 
in the office by all purchasers of 
nut margarine. 

The results of this contest were 
beyond all expectations. Monday 
morning, the first day of the con- 
test week, enthusiasm was at a 
high pitch. The “sales managers” 
were working at top speed. Each 
floor caught the spirit of the game 
and tried hard to win the cup. 
The sales thermometers registered 
results hour by hour. By noon 
everyone was tagged and every 
floor had 100 per cent. So close 
was the race that it was almost 
impossible to decide which was 
the winner. However, one floor 
had its 100 per cent quota in about 
fifteen minutes before the rest, 
so it was decided that a second 
cup would be offered on a ton- 
nage basis. At the end of the 
week when sales were recorded it 
was found that 1.75 tons, or an 
average, of 4.38 pounds per per- 
son, had been sold in the office 
during this week. 

A great many employees who 


who wanted to see the 
taken through 
sent in 

their 


INK 


heretofore objected to oleomar- 
garine reordered the product, and 
if nothing else was doue it con- 
verted a large percentage of our 
employees and their jan 
oleomargarine. 

We have 119 branch houses 
throughout the country and will 
probably work the same idea in 
all of them. 

A plan is now being worked 
out whereby future orders for 
the product will be filled through 
the dealer. Every employee will 
act as a salesman for this one 
product, and endeavor to get his 
dealer to handle it. By — 
out this idea in our branches 
throughout the country, we be- 
lieve we will have hit upon a new 
form of national advertising. 

The same idea will be used to 
promote other products until the 
complete line is covered. 


lies to 


. ee 
Sawmaker Capitalizes Belasco 
At, first flash there isn’t much rela 
tionship between saws David 
Belasco, the well known theatrical pro- 
ducer. Yet Henry Disston & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, has found a very 
close connection and shows it in current 
copy. David Belasco is pictured as-di 
recting a stage carpenter, who is sawing 
stage lumber for the scenes. The head- 
line of the copy is “Belasco’s Stage 
Carpenter Uses Disston Saws.” 
The copy goes on to say 
Belasco stage 


“Every 
setting is a tribute to 
Disston. This master of — stagecraft 
believes not only that ‘the play’s the 
thing,’ but that the tool’s the thing. 
He provides his stage carpenter and 
mechanic with Disston saws and tools. 
“Both the unique miniature models 
from which David Belasco wor i 
studio, and the finished 
vealed by the rising curt 
variably done by Disston. 
“‘The miniatures ar 
worked out in every detai 
penter, giving me the cor t \ 
says Mr. Belasco. Chest a me 
what needs to . done to achieve the 
effects at which I am aimis lhe car 
penter is a veritable staff « fe to the 
theatre. For upon the right carpenter 
with the right tools depends tlie materi- 
alization of my most cherished dreams.’ ” 


are in 


rt arefully 


New Haven “Journal-Cour- 


ier’s’” Appointment 


Gilman & Nicoll, 
sentatives of New York an 
have been appointed as the representa 
tives in the foreign field of the New 
Haven, Conn., Journal-Couvrier. The 
appointment becomes eft April 1. 


newspaper repre 
Chicago, 
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The Richey Data Service 








The first issue has 
maps, charts, and 
information on 
Population 

Cost of Living 
Incomes 

Markets 

Types of Buyers 
Buying Motives 
Business Costs 
Business Conditions 
Business Outlook 
Business Analysis 
Jobbers and Dealers 
Farm Saies 

Adv. Costs 

Business Law 
Automobile Sales 


Bibliography 
Copy Tests 
Copy Appeals 
Salesn anship 
Medi ns 
Circulations 
Rates 
Newspapers 
Layouts 

Art Copy 
Color 


Paper Stocks 

irect Advertising 
esuit 

Poster, Street Cars 
Outdoor Advertising 
Mail Order 

Window Display 
Sampling 

Trade Marks 








Announcing. 


Offers, in loose-leaf, pocket memoranda 
form, for reference at a moment's notice, 
the boiled-down, vital facts on practically 
every detail of advertising and sales. 


Complete—Convenient 

For one year’s subscription to this 
service you receive a loose-leaf pocket 
memorandum binder, a handy indexed 
desk file and over three hundred pages 
of valuable, practical advertising and 
sales data compiled from leading au- 
thorities. The service covers a monthly 
issue of from sixteen to twenty-four 
page bulletins of new information, 
making your reference always up to 
date; a feature lacking in any other 
source of advertising and sales in- 
formation ever supplied. 

_In addition, convenient blanks are fur- 
nished for diary, expense account, memo- 
randa, estimates, media, copy, schedule, 
results, addresses, and other information 
which makes it possible to concentrate all 
your pocket data in one container. 

A subscription to The Richey Data 
Service also includes consultation and ad- 
vice as to source of data and statistics on 
any subject related to sales and advertising. 


The Introductory Offer 
Including over a hundred pages of data, maps, 
charts, and blanks, and a monthly supply of from 
16 to 24 bulletins on new information, together 
with loose-leaf pocket-binder and desk file the 
entire cost to you is $10 per year. Use the order 
form below and see it at our expense. 


The Richey Data Service 
G. Rudolph Miller, Manager 
401-11 Meridian Life Bldg.,Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please _enter my subscription for one year 
to The Richey Data Service. I agree to pay 
$10 on receipt of outfit and preliminary data, 














or to return same within 5 days if not satisfied. 
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NOW is the time for your trial campaign. Wind and wave 


are in your favor, so 


Launch It In 


NEW ENGLAND 


A Fruitful Field for Advertisers. 


Where the factories are 


working top speed. 


Where the wages are the greatest in history. 


Where manufacturing dividends are greater than ever, 


Where Labor and Capital enjoy prosperity. 


THE HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


will soon win a market for you, if the goods and prices are 


right. 


The local daily has the confidence of the readers, and 


the dealers will rise to the occasion with profit to you. 


If all New England is too big for you—though it should not 
be—make your campaign in these fifteen papers that domi- 
nate in their cities. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 35, 064 net A. B. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 226, 000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 


Daily Circulation over 10,200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5, 120 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11, 321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 


Daily Circulation 22,73 37 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE Sw SS 
Daily Circulation 10, 714 net A. B. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40, 300 


MANCHESTER, N.H. UNION and 
Daily Circulation 25, 000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
LOWELL, MASS., COURIER-CITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 17, "400 net 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,400 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 
Tr TRY 7 DAILY 
TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B.C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 24,012 

Serves territory of 130,000 

EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 


150,000 
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Constant 
Reminders to Do Best 
Work 


A MONG the munition makers | 


who are endeavoring to instil | 


he need of proficient work in the | 


minds of their workers is the 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- | 


facturing Company, of East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. One method used is 
0 display posters in the factories 


where munitions are made; with | 
pointed text and illustration. One | 


of these posters, showing a large 


atillery piece completely demol- | 


shed, reads as follows: 
DEFECTIVE SHELL 

Wrecked this 4.5-inch howitzer. 

ine the gun crew’s fate. 

could do no worse. 

Make perfect shells and lessen the 

perils of our boys at the front. 

The illustrations on another 

poster showed views in the muni- 

tion plant, with this text: 


BACK UP THE BOYS AT THE FRONT 
They need all the grenades you can 
make and they need them quick. 

Don’t forget the more grenades you 
make the sooner the boys can 
home. ; 
Remember good grenade makers in 
this shop are as necessary as soldiers in 
the trenches. 
“We are 
any direct results in increased 
production from these posters,” 
M. C. Turpin, 
department of publicity, 
Printers’ INK. 


Imag- | 
The Huns 


come | 


hardly able to trace | 


of the company’s | 
writes | 
“The results to | 


he expected are more or less of a | 


psychological nature, 


this matter 


in keeping | 
prominently before | 


the employees, rather than to ex- | 


pect a material increase in pro- 
duction or 


work.” 


Let Everybody Talk Victory 
R. Wai 
WaLLincrorp, Conn., Mar. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Would it not be a great a; 
every letter, business and social, bore 


LacE & Sons Mec. Co. 
12, 1918. 


on its head somewhere the word VIC- | 


TORY printed in red. 

It seems that this would do 
than anythi ing else to make people for- 
get Peace, and think Victory, write 
Victory and talk Victory. 

I make the foregoing a motion. 


you second it? 
_ L. J. Watsn, 
Advertising Department. 


improvement in the | 


more 


Will | 
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In Every City There 
Is One Family Paper 


There is one that goes into the 
homes, and has been going in for 
a generation. In 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 


This daily paper is the “Evening Ex- 
press.” It goes into about nine out of 
every ten homes in Portland every 
week-day afternoon. It is the only af- 
ternoon daily because it is so good a 
newspaper there is no call for another. 
If you have anything to sell to the 
family, father, mother, boys or girls, 
follow the line of least resistance and 
use the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


LEADS IN EVERYTHING! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York Chicago 





WELCOME 


BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 


If you have anything that is 
worth while, anything that has 
merit in food, fashion, comfort, 
necessity or luxury bring it to 
Bridgeport, the wonder city. Tell 
about your product in the 


Post and Telegram 


Connecticut’s 
Largest Circulation ! 


and you will win for it a place in the 
sun. The eyes of Bridgeport turn to 
the “Post and Telegram” as the flowers 
turn to the sun. You will surely go 
right when you advertise in the Post 
and Telegram. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York Chicago 
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ERS’ INK 
jftered U. S. Patent Office 


NAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PrinTEeRS’ INK PusitisHinc COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OrFice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. < 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Boulevard, Kirk Taytor, Manager. 

‘Telephones, Harrison 1707 & 1939, 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

uLius Maruews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 

Kett_e, Manager. 


Gro. M, 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $80; half page, $40; 
quarter page, $20; one inch, minimum $6.30), 
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The Burdened How many sell- 


ing extravagances 
are committed in 
Account the name of ad- 

Gets Help vertising? Ad- 
vertising is indeed a very con- 
venient term, especially for those 
who are trying to cover up embar- 
rassing expense items. It is made 
the scapegoat for all sorts of sell- 
ing sins and for all kinds of irreg- 
ular sales expenses that haven’t 
the slightest relation to real ad- 
vertising. 

Printers’ INK has frequently 
deprecated this and often it has 
told of plans for overcoming the 
evil. To make advertising bear 
all these unjust burdens is a very 
unfair handicap to place on it. 
Fortunately, it is only the adver- 
tising rookie that permits his ad- 
vertising account to be cluttered 
up with dubious charges. As soon 
aS a company gains experience in 
advertising and thus learns to ap- 
preciate its value, it is usually care- 


Advertising 


INK 


ful to avoid having its 2ppropria- 
tion eaten up by a hodgepodge of 
expense items, consisting of do- 
nations, rebates, entertainments 
and other placating charges of this 
nature. 

It is worth noting in this con- 
nection that two importar: depart- 
ments of the Government: have re- 
cently come to the res of the 
overladen advertising account 
Both the Food Administration and 
the Federal Trade Commission 
have ‘declared that rebates and 
such expenditures cannot legiti- 
mately be regarded as advertising 
just because some concern wishes 
euphemistically to call them that. 

For some weeks Mr. Hoover's 
department has discouraged the 
granting of special rebates on 
sugar. If such allowances are made, 
it is insisted that the wholesaler 
or jobber must deduct them in de- 
termining his delivered cost so 
that his gross profit will not ex- 
ceed the amount allowed by the 
Administration. If there are any 
special allowances, the consumer 
must be given the benefit of them 
Thus hampered in making conces- 
sions, it seems that certain re- 
finers have resorted to the expedi- 
ent of offering rebates in the guise 
of an “advertising allowance.” It 
was supposed to cover special 
work done by jobbers’ salesmen 
and was said to be an “equivalent 
of advertising.” The Administra- 
tion has refused to wink at these 
deductions for “advertising, 
where no advertising was done. 

In some of its recently issued 
complaints the Federal Trade 
Commission has taken a_ similar 
stand. It has questioned the prac- 
tice of granting rebates and of 
giving special discounts and then 
charging these sums to advertis- 
ing. Likewise, it has refused to 
admit that entertaining is adver- 
tising. In many lines salesmen 
have been in the habit of extend- 
ing lavish courtesies to the trade 
The cost of these gratuities has 
often been placed in the advertis- 
ing account, much to the detri- 
ment of regular advertis:ng. The 
Trade Commission has even gone 
further than this. It 's now im 
clined to believe that too much en- 
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ertaining is a form of unfair 
competiti: 
It wou 


ing aS a 


appear that entertain- 
usiness-building force 
reatly overvalued. A 
unt of it is inevitable 
e instances necessary, 
sv to carry it too far. 
luring the war, when 
ny is a national duty, 

entertaining should 
ce in business. It is a 
ustom that brings no 
return. Above all, it 
never should be dubbed “adver- 
tising,” most decidedly it is 
not. As a matter of fact, those 
that properly advertise 


has bee! 
certain a 
and, in s 
but it is 
Especial 
wise eco 
extravas 
find no | 
wasteful 
adequate 


companit 


do not have to indulge in lavish 
r to get business. 


entertain! 


Safeguarding Advertising is 
the Worker not often called 
upon to play the 
When He part of an heroic 
Buys crusader coming 
to the rescue of those in distress ; 
yet it seems that an odd twist in 
the war situation in the United 
States may yet require its use in 
a role of very much that sort. 
Printers’ INK has already dis- 
cussed on several occasions the 
fact that the war, both in England 
and in our own country, has 
brought sudden and, in some cases, 
very great wealth, comparatively 
speaking, to the working class. 
This accession of income in most 
cases means a development of the 
scale of life. and the purchase of 
many things—some of them lux- 
uries, and some, what the rich are 
accustomed to think of as neces- 
sities—for the first time. 
_ Whenever a buyer is ignorant, 
it is always to be expected that 
there will crop up unscrupulous 
sellers who will take advantage of 
that ignorance; and it is this fact 
which is « challenge to the forces 
of advertising to make good our 
claim thet the power of publicity 
is most e'iective when it is wielded 
tor gor Advertisers—not only 
retailers, but national advertisers 
as well—\vhose goods are in the 
class 01 presumable purchase by 
newly-rich” workers, and are 
liable t. <asecrupulous competition 
of ter: r-quality goods at high 


prices, can be of the very greatest 
assistance to these new buyers if 
they will make their copy educa- 
tive in character. They can create 
standards, not only of quality, but 
of price, so that the workingman 
will know what to expect when he 
buys, for instance, a phonograph, 
a piano, a set of furs for his wife, 
a new gas range for the kitchen 
or an electric vacuum cleaner. 

It would be fatal, of course, for 
such advertising as is here sug- 
gested to be directed openly to the 
attention, of the workingman, who 
would bitterly resent such an im- 
plication that he could not take 
care of himself. Probably a direct 
message of warning would never 
be necessary at all, but the thought 
of genuine helpfulness to inexperi- 
enced buyers, running as an under- 
current in the copywriter’s mind, ° 
is bound to produce results which 
in the long run would be of great 
value. We have a national duty 
to see that the working class is 
not exploited, taken advantage of 
in its new affluence. For one 
thing, the more value the buyer 
gets for his money, the greater the 
economy of purchase and pre- 
sumably the larger the surplus he 
can invest in Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Certificates. Also, 
the more completely satisfied he is 
with the new phases of living, the 
more contented and happy he will 
be—a contentment which is bound 
to be reflected in the quality and 
quantity of his work. 


To Advertise American crea- 
American tors of styles in 


Desi, dress, and of 
esigns patterns and de- 


signs in textiles, 
have been coming into the lime- 
light much more of late than ever 
in the past, due, of course, to the 
war. This does not mean that 
the influence of Paris has been 
supplanted; the genius of the 
French capital in the sphere of 
style-creation is too great and too 
old to be undermined even in 
war-time; but it does mean that 
American manufacturers have dis- 
covered that in a market as big 
as ours, there is plenty of room 
for American-designed textiles, 
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and for clothes created in this 
country. 

For the first time in history, 
therefore, American designers are 
being allowed to turn inward up- 
on themselves for ideas, instead 
of rehashing the work of Euro- 
peans. As a result, a whole new 
group of fabrics is now being 
produced with designs based up- 
on ancient Aztec and Inca pot- 
teries. The results are said to be 
both strikingly novel and inter- 
esting. 

The manufacturers 
putting out these new “all-Ameri- 
can” designs, however, seem al- 
most afraid to identify their ori- 
gin for the women who have to 
wear them. The Parisian tradi- 
tion is so old, so strong, that 
even when America _ produces 
something thoroughly worth while 
it has to be carted abroad and 
brought back again with the 
esoteric enhancement of the for- 
eign label. The cloak and _ suit 
trade in New York City alone pro- 
duces goods worth $150,000,000 a 
year; but does not seemingly feel 
itself strong enough to confess to 
the American woman that it is at 
work on this shore of the Atlantic. 

In this day of kaleidoscopic 
changes in national sentiment and 
feeling, why should not a con- 
certed, systematic attempt to sell 
the idea of American styles for 
American women be successful? 
To men who know the power of 
advertising to change habits, 
it would seem that a very real op- 
portunity will be neglected if the 
manufacturers do not undertake 
to establish their product on a 
good-will foundation of its own— 
as honest and open as it is patri- 
otic in its appeal. 


who are 


A certified pub- 
i accountant 
speech 
the other day at 


“Ethics’’ 
that Ought °*'°‘ 
te iie made a 


Overboard a big eastern 
university. He was telling of the 
great dearth of accountants for 
war work—a scarcity so severe, 
so he said, that the Government 
would probably in the next few 
months be taking the men from 


advanced classes in sc 
countancy for vitally 
work, The scarcity | 
commercial work  w: 
houses is, of course, equily great. 

“When you leave ol and 
are seeking a position,” he told 
the students (accordin a col- 
lege paper report), ke the 
rounds of the well k firms 
until you find one whic! will take 
you on in a minor position. Byt 
do not advertise. The ethics of 
the profession forbid 4 

Shades of Socrates the 
cian! If there isn’t an exar 
“professional ethics” gon 
we never heard of one 
the business world crying out for 
men qualified to do a difiicult and 
expert type of work; there stands 
a young man with the requisite 
knowledge, looking for a position: 
but he may not take the quickest 
and most obvious method of let- 
ting prospective employers know 
he exists! Instead, he must per- 
form the dreary and dishearten- 
ing task of begging from door to 
door, so to speak, for a chance to 
work; and he is almost sure to 
meet with discouraging rebuffs, 
for even with a shortage of ac- 
countants there are many houses 
which are not in need of addi- 
tional men. 

Throughout the nation, thou- 
sands of physicians have put on 
khaki and gone to the war, leav- 
ing behind them large numbers of 
patients, who, presumably, will 
still go on falling ill whether their 
favorite practitioner is away or 
not. In their communities there 
are still doctors in private practice, 
competent to care for them; but 
these excellent men must sit in 
silence while the people wlio ought 
to be their patients grope in the 
dark for competent sel—a 
sort of supergame of blii:i-mans 
buff, with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual depending on the chance 
developments of the game. Of 
course a doctor mustn’t «:vertise. 
It isn’t ethical. 

Wouldn’t it be a goo idea to 
suspend “professional — ethics, 
when they are obviously ‘n oppo- 
sition to the general goo! ‘or the 
duration of the war? 
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An Organization of Specialists 


—with practical knowledge based 
on experience and training over a 
long period of time, 


—whose business acumen, re- 
sourcefulness, aggressive and enter- 
prising methods have helped count- 
less advertisers to prosperity, 


—which has served and is serving, 
with notable success, some of the 
nation’s largest and best known 
industries, 


—is ready to show, concretely and 
clearly, how and why it can ren- 
der an unusual type of advertising 
service to you. 


Wn.H Rankin Com mpany 


“Advertising based on knowle 
that benefits the consumer” 


WILLIAM H.RANKIN WILBUR D. NESBIT 
President st. Vice-President 


H.A.GROTH ROBT. E.RINEHART 


Secretary~Treasurer 2nd. Vice-President 


1048, Michigan Ave., Chicago 50 Madison Ave., NewYork 
ilies: 
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FREE 
“Playing Safe 
in Business’ 


If interested in 
writing _ better 
business letters, 
get a complimen- 
tary copy of 
Edward H. 
Schulze’s new 
booklet. Send 
for it today. 


MAKING LETTERS 


Pay SYSTEM 
220 West 42nd St., N. Y. 























ART DIRECTOR 





seeks a broader 
field of endeavor 
with a et 


rinter 


Agency or 


Qualifications ~ 
“knows the value of an 
Idea and has them .. 
~knows how to prepare 
attention commandin 
Advertisements (single or 
ceries) Booklets, Folders, 
eS 6@.o 6S Ob. ee oe 
~has the technical ability 
to produce drawings with 
a Punch . «22a 222 
~has Selling ability and 
knows the value of* co- 
operation with the Sales- 
man or Client. . ~ - « 


“Pepango” 
care of Printers Ink 
1720 Lytton Bidg.. Chicago 
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| Says That It Will Ha 


President Wi!son 
Favors San Francisco 
Convention 
Stabiliz- 


Business 
and Ce- 


ing Effect Upon th. 
World—W. C. D’Arey 
lestine Sullivan Tel! of Plans 
for Meeting—Conveniion Will 
Render a Patriotic Service 


HAT President Wilson favors 

the holding of the San Fran- 
cisco Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
July 7-12, and believes that it wil! 
have an important influence in 
establishing confidence among 
business men, was told by Celes- 
tine Sullivan, a special representa- 
tive of the convention committee 


| of that city, in an address deliv- 


ered before the Advertising Club 
of New York on March 21. Mr 
Sullivan’s mission in the East is to 


| arouse the interest of club mem- 
| bers in the event and to extent to 


them an invitation to visit San 
Francisco and accept the hospi- 
tality of the city. 

“San Francisco and California 
need your aid,” said Mr. Sullivan. 
“We have mines that are rich in 
minerals; we have thousands of 
acres of fertile land producing im- 
mense quantities of wheat and 
other grains; we have great orch- 
ards bearing millions of boxes of 
oranges, apricots, lemons and ap- 
ples. Our vineyards cover a vast 
territory. We have great indus- 
tries turning out millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of manufactured goods. 

“Come out to the San Francisco 
convention and show us how to 
advertise all these products and 
our natural resources and we will 
divide 50-50 with you 

“Don’t be pessimists 
the war. Someone has : 
lemon is a pessimistic orange. A 
pessimist is very much 1 piker 
He is the kind of a 1 who 
wishes he had a hundri«! dollars 
when he can just as we'!l wish he 
had a million. Don’t say Calitor- 
nia is too far away—thai tt will 
take too long for you t® go out 
and back and attend the conven- 
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farther from New 
Francisco than it is 
sicisco to New York. 
ime amount to, any- 
u are laboring in a 
The Associated Ad- 
s will be rendering a 

service when they 
iid their convention, for they will 
dow the country that they have 
an abound: faith in our own 
qbility and in the administra- 


vertising Cl 
great patrl 


“fn Sullivan told of an inter- 
had with President 
iy before, when he 
presented invitation to the 
President from San Francisco 
iysiness men, to attend the con- 
yention in we The President ex- 
messed his great regret that he 
ral be ut able to leave Wash- 
ington owing to the great pressure 
of duties connected with the war. 
He was very sorry indeed that he 
wuld not be with the advertising 
nen at their annual meeting. He 
realled the great pleasure he had 
lad in being the guest of the asso- 
tation two years ago in Philadel- 
hia and in addressing the re- 
markable crowd in Independence 
square. He appreciated the mag- 
ificent work the advertising clubs 
ae doing in support of the Gov- 
emment’s activities and in vitaliz- 
ing public opinion. In conclusion, 
r Sullivan said: “You have no 
etter friend in administration cir- 
des than President Wilson.” 
President \W. C. D’Arcy, of the 
AA.Cof W., gave the club mem- 
ters an account of the visit made 
to San Francisco a few weeks ago 
by the executive committee of the 
A.A. C. of W. to pass upon the 
arangements that had been made 
for the convention, The commit- 
te Was at first somewhat in doubt 
% to the advisability of holding 
he convention this year; but after 
tlking the matter over with the 
business men of San Francisco 
adafter learning through a letter 
tom President Wilson that it was 
the desire the administration 
that the convention should not be 
omitted, as it would have a sta- 
ilzing inflsence upon business, 
the commit unanimously agreed 
that it shou' be held. 
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CLASS 


For class, trade and technical advertisers. 
Every issue contains a directory of repre- 
sentative class, trade and technical papers, 
with rates, type-page sizes and closing 
dates. 
Subscription Price, $1 a year. 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Sample Copy On Request 








A Big Dollar’s Worth 


in solid, practical suggestions and ex- 
planations that will 


lead to more effec- 


tive printed matter—that’s what you 
get in 
“How To Make Type Talk” 
By BARNARD J. LEWIS 
It doesn’t preach—it shows how. 
dollar refunded if you say so. 


The Stetson Press !%%,fet,Hil! S- 


Your 





“COPISISTIM” 


The Ideal 


LAYOUT SHEET 


Cheaper Than White Paper 
Saves Time, Labor, Space 


Accurately ruled to agate lines, % 
inches, inches, all column widths; 
made in three sizes; seven styles; 1 
cent a sheet up; samples and price 
list on request. 

Advertising contest open until May 
1; free to everybody. 


AD WRITERS’ SUPPLY CO, 


110 West 40th Street - New York City 
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ADVERTISING 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


. you were suddenly asked for 
a plan to make nursery rhymes 
sell phonograph records, or for a 
scheme to make valentines sell 
garden seeds, or to devise a 
method whereby candy and books 
would sell each other, the chances 
are you would be stumped. Yet 
if the members of the Classroom 
had a chance to think over the 
proposition for awhile no doubt 
they would be able to suggest 
several ways whereby one prod- 
uct would sell another that may 
be entirely foreign to it. Such 
plans are being worked right 
along. For instance, Harper & 
Brothers recently issued what they 
call a “Bubble Book.” It con- 
tains, in illustrated verse, the 
stories of “Tom, Tom the Piper’s 
Son,” “Jack and Jill” and “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.” Three of 
the pages in the book are in the 
form of envelopes. In each of 
these is a special Columbia record, 
giving the singing version of these 
famous nursery rhymes, and which 
can be played on a phonograph. 
It is a unique combination of pic- 
tures, verses and music. By listen- 
ing to the songs a child can learn 
to read the book, and how to sing 
the verses. 

Here we have an idea that in- 
duces the music store to handle 
nursery books—an item which for- 
merly they would consider entirely 
out of their line. On the other 
hand the plan gets phonograph 
records into book stores. 

* * x 


Not so typical is this instance, 
but it is along the same line: 

One of the valentine hits of the 
past season was an amusing love 
message to which was attached a 
package of turnip seed with the 
accompanying verse: 


“Whene’er you think you need me 
To be your Valentine, 
Just plant these seeds I send 


thee, 
And I'll Turnip on time.” 


These packages were 
extensively to child 
doubt will be the mean 
esting many of them ii g 


sent ve 


Stephen F. Whitin 
of Philadelphia, h: 
this same idea in cetting up 
Service package of = chocd 
lates. The package 


candy and books. I[n explaini 
the idea the company told ¢ 
Schoolmaster : 

“We are opposed t 
anything but candy in our pack 
ages, but on learning of the ex 
perience in England during th 
early years of the war when mi 
lions of copies of little books 0 
standard literature were sent ove 
to the trenches to fill a keen de 
mand for them from the Britis 
troops, we believed that th 
American boys would apprecia 
literature of this kind which ca 
be read and re-read and passe 
from hand to hand.” 

There is one book in each bo 
and fifty-one titles in the series 
The title of the book in each pai 
ticular package is stamped on th 
bottom of it. A mistake was mad 
not long ago in packing one 0 
these boxes, which resulted in 
rather funny experience. 

“Recently we had the mi 
fortune,” said Mr. Wheelock, o 
the company, “to i the bod 
entitled ‘Ballad of K« 


nets from the Porturie 3 
as a further misfortun 
was purchased as a vale 
sent to a lady. Fort nately, th 
lady had a sense of humor, and 
when the sender onslaia wha 
he intended to send, the matte 
was amicably adjusted i 

The package is meeti:ig with re 
markable sale. There is no ques 
tion that the combination of two 
desirable articles under the samé 
cover makes the package doubly 
desirable. 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of ailkinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


e . e 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the World ; 
REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 

















uccessful Advertising Manager 

for ten years, and now serving 
one of the best known National 
advertisers in its line, seeks a 
broader field—either in same ca- 
pacity or as production manager 
of progressive advertising agency. 


Address “L. V.” 


Box 117, care Printers’ Ink 
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To open new territory 34s Heegstra 


i. Walton HEEGSTRA iInc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Electros for Advertisers 
a°°. GENERAL PLATE CO, "2s" Na | 


—_.. 
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Retailers have four: 
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REACH THE NAVY | citer ‘easier to ma > 

Over a third-million men, averaging | Sales than to sell ag 

Soe monthly ett living — | singly. One product “yy 
volunteers, virtually no dependents. | > : 

Big buying power, over $21,000,000 | ie - other BR ihe 

monthly. Reachable through Scott & | ey both sell togethe: ed th 

Scott Navy List. Mail order or canteen | next tew years we out | 

service aid. Information upon request. | witness r selling slay | 

Scott & Scott, Inc., 144 EF. 32nd St, i <a 6 than 

. Y.; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. } on t 1S act. 1€ 16a seems insur 

_____|_be in the air and the S¢ the t 

ter has been sniffing it for 5 kno 

time. In advertising opy, from 

this plan has made its appear are | 

| rademarks ance. The Klever Araft Silver don't 

Co., as an illustration, very gen- my € 

erously advertises !’yrex Glass-almm ance 

@a quarters | ware and Guernsey \are. [tf in tl 

is a good policy because the arial busin 





MASON FENWICK & ticles are used together and hence that 


often bought together. The repu-Qim sural 
LAWRENCE tation of one backs up the other.iamm past 
TRADEMARK LAWYERS ey inh 


3 é The question of whether to ad- 
Washington New York Chicago vertise or to go on in the good old Th 


Established 1861 Booklet Gratis way was up before a large fire-Mjqm that 
Some of the largest advertising agents, insurance company. It had doneggm rubb 
lithographers and manufacturers business since 1840, or somethingii™m™ read 
5 ae ee See like that, with little or no adver- but § 
tising except blotters and an an-jgm to be 
nual statement, and some of its repal 
officers were of the opinion that iii peop! 
the methods that had been used delph 
FOR SALE in the past were the only proper jim pract 
methods of promoting a business iim stam 

4 like fire insurance. Advertise-Jimy 2 | 
Long established and ments in publications offering out-jai™ but n 
well known printing right arguments for a certain kind to th 
plant. of fire insurance were undignified. im doest 
Besides, would people really beji™™ mend 

influenced by such advertisements iim passe 


As a Going Concern to prefer one company over an- gm think 


ee Ye other? Weren’t they habituated 
Good reputation; doing just to go to their preferred fire- It 1 


high class work ; five insurance agent, give him the bus- jam boost 
cylinder presses; hand iness and let him put it in any old iM never 
presses ; cutting and comers = «a <3 — ol 
j } ° e subject had been discussec t 
folding machines; large with an gavettisiag agency, and jim locati 
cagraving plant ; well- the agency man had dropped ing tist 
equipped composing for another conference that 
department; complete ees pany 












































i “I want to put a question toa — 
ene aan you, Mr. awiey Man,” said Mr. (™ 
High-Class Clientele Doubting Thomas, the second as- . 

sistant to the president; “answer : 
. Eee quick. You have fire insurance, 
Inquire I know. What company is it in? 
E. J. HOPPLE Come now! igh ; ur —) 
. oves what | maintain. 
Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio Ven oe a seeectis man and wr 
not even you take the trouble to Le 








in kind 
xnified. 
ly be 
ements 


ny old 


cussed 
y, and 
yed in 
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karn what npany your agent 
What have you to 
” 


puts y' ou in 


say about tl . : 

“T have no:ing to say,” replied 
the agency mist. “You have stat- 
ed the case ‘ivcly. You have made 
out a better case for advertising 
than I could bave done. No fire- 
insurance company has ever taken 
the trouble to impress me. I don’t 
inow the niecits of one company 
fom those of another. If there 
we differences or advantages, I 
don't know them. It seems from 
my experience that the fire-insur- 
ance agents have all the companies 
in their gr) and can turn the 
hysiness any where they please. If 
that is what the Blank-Blank In- 
girance Company wants, your 
past and present methods are cer- 
tainly the right ones.” 

ok OF 

The Schoolmaster had supposed 
tht the man who has his letters 
rubber-stamped “dictated but not 
read” had pretty well disappeared, 
but some of his tribe seem still 
to be extant. A charming bit of 
repartee designed to wake such 
people up is reported by a Phila- 
delphia paper as being the habitual 
practice of a financial firm which 
stamps such letters (unless they 
are really important) “Received 
but not read” and mails them back 
tothe sender! The Schoolmaster 
doesn’t know that he can com- 
mend the idea exactly, but he 
passes it along for the class to 
think over 

* * * 

It may humiliate the community 
booster to have to admit it, but 
nevertheless it is sometimes advis- 
able for the small-town manufac- 
turer or producer to identify his 
location by telling what large city 
tisnear. ‘he Schoolmaster finds 
tht the D. Hill Nursery Com- 
pany is doing this. On its letter- 


copy men&’ 
advertisin 





write fr proofs -ridht now! 
903 Fifth Avenue 7 righ York. 
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Advertising Manager— 
Sales Manager 


desires new connection 


capable of serving in either ca- 
pacity. Efficient, practical and 
economic. 14 years of active 
service in merchandising and ad- 
vertising. For several years en- 
gaged in creating new advertis- 
ers and planning and conducting 
advertising campaigns. Success- 

seller of magazine advertising 
space. For past four years en- 
gaged in organizing and estab 
lishing new corporations. At 
present living in Chicago. Open 
to proposals east or west. Has 
travelled extensively from coast to 
coast. Splendid references from 
prominent men. ‘‘E. G.,’’ Box 
118, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Many of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
others requiring high class work use 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Printers of “‘PRintERS’ INK’ 














MARTINI 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 


INDIVIDUAL 
ART WORK 
OF THE HIGHEST TYPE 


“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
Pat. Dec. } 
ig 1oie, Paper Clip on the market. 
Recommended by efficiency experts. 


Prices F.0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 

Mn ve vain y aka sivein « 15e per 
per 
per 
c per 
per 

Order Direct From 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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head, under the name of the town, 
Dundee, IIl., appears the phrase in 
parenthesis “near Chicago.” Not 
very flattering to Dundee, per- 
haps, but good business sense just 
the same. N. E. Averill, «secre- 
tary of the company, tells Print- 
ERS’ INK why. People who buy 
nursery stock are interested to 
know from what section it comes, 
because very often this fact deter- 
mines whether or not the plants 
will be hardy enough to stand the 
climate in which they are to be re- 
planted. Mr. Averill says that many 
folks might imagine that Dundee 
is down near Cairo, and, without 
investigation, conclude that the 
stock was not grown far enough 
north for their purposes. When 
Chicago is mentioned, however, 
they are no longer doubtful as to 
the location of the nursery. Thus 


in the phrase “near Chicago” is 
condensed a neat little sales argu- 
ment. 

The Diamond State Fibre Com- 
pany uses this same idea in its 
recently started advertising cam- 


It is mentioning its loca- 
as being 


paign. 
tion, “Bridgeport, Pa.,” 
“near Philadelphia.” 

It would, therefore, seem that 
if the advantage of a location can 
be emphasized by cashing in on 
the reputation of a nearby large 
city, it is certainly good policy to 
seize the opportunity. 

* * & 


“When could you come if we 
decided on you?” asked the exec- 
utive who had charge of filling a 
good-size advertising job. 

“T could be on the job tomor- 
row if you say the word,” was the 
applicant’s reply. 

The employer didn’t tell the ap- 
plicant, but he told someone else 
that he didn’t want any man who 
would leave a former employer 
on a day’s notice or whose serv- 
ices were of such value that he 
could be spared on a day’s notice, 
which shows that there are sev- 
eral viewpoints on quick action in 
taking jobs. 

* * * 

An agency man said to the 
Schoolmaster recently: “We 
would advertise our organization 
if someone would show us how 


INK 


such a thing can hx 
hold that agency servic 
a semi-professional thing. 
confess that we don’t | 
to advertise anything 
on the professional. 
clined to let our 
for itself, and we th 
The Schoolmaster ¢::1)’ 
logic of this argumen: 
tising service can 
classified as being it 
sional class it might 
it should have some suc 
ethics as that which governs fav. 
But agency service is not so well 
understood by thos: 
use it as is legal s¢ 
a small group of experie 
tional advertisers whi 
with agencies are long 
do understand, but there are hun- 
dreds of manufacturers in the 
early stages of advertising wh 
have little conception of what a 
first-class advertising agency does. 
The Schoolmaster has heard a 
manufacturer of this type inquire 
innocently, “What are the func- 
tions of an advertising agency?” 
It is a natural and a proper ques- 
tion, and it should be answered. 
Quite recently a manufacture 
of the class just described said 
to an agency representative: 
“You think I should be sold on 
the idea of a national campaign 
of periodical advertising—that I 
should understand what that will 
do for our business—and yet so 
far as your business is concerned 
you have chosen the face-to-face 
method of acquainting me with it: 
If I should practice as you prac: 
tice I would just send my sales- 
men out to interview selected 
prospects.” 


Shoe Manufacturer’s New Ad- 
vertising Manager 

Ralph M. Leseritz, for 
years a member of the 
staff of R. H. Macy & Cc 
has been appointed adv 
ager of Rosenwasser Bro 
manufacturers, of Long 
N.Y. 


he past two 
advertising 
New York, 
rtising man 
Inc., shoe 
island City, 


The Daily Record, Niagara 
Ont., has been purchased by the Ex 
ning Review of the same city 
papers will be merged, giving 
one daily paper instead of two. 














with it. 
ou prac: 
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| Classified Advertisements 








Classified ertisements in 
for each rtion. 
twenty-five nts. Cash 


preceding e of issue. 





“*PRINTERS’ 
No order accepted for- less than two dollars and 
must accompany 


Ink” cost forty-five cents a line 


order. Forms close Monday 














HELP WANTED 


Boe 
CAN you sell printing? We want real 
nan for real job—covering New York 
City and Northern New Jersey, selling 
direct advertising, catalogs. The Abbey 
Printshop, East Orange, 

Special repres utatives, with a list at 
present, Ww: ant d for New England 
Chicago and » Pacific Coast, willing 
ty handle a large certified family ci: 
culation on small net commissio: 
tasis. Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 

Editorial copy man. Experienced i 
rewrite and original work and make-u 
for an established trade paper. Stat 
alary requirements and details of pas 
experience in request for appointment 
Address Box 928, care Printers’ Ink. 











THE ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT OF A LARGE MANU- 
FACTURER OF PRINTING 
MACHINERY NEEDS A GOOD 
COPY WRITER. BOX 921, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





os ° 
Wanted: Advertising Assistant 
New York representative for technical 
magazine with established clientele has 
a opening ior a man, draft-exempt, 
who can conceive and write copy and 
who wants to develop as an advertising 
salesman. Salary and commission. The 
mans future depends on his selling 
capacity. Box 917, care Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 


by a prominent N. Y. 
Advertising Agency 


ALayout Man 


who can make clean, well- 
compos} layouts. Musi 
have good color-sense and 
know enough about the 
figure t» make good-look- 
ing skeiches. Permanent 
Position. Box 919 Print- 
ERS’ IN} 


es 























WANTED—Two salesmen to represent 
large printing house in middle west ter- 
ritory. Highest class product, with 
complete direct-mail advertising service. 
Salesman should be able to estimate ap- 
proximate costs, including fair knowl- 
edge of art work and engraving. Only 
competent men with successful selling 
ability wanted. Address 909, care 
brinters’ Ink. 





A prominent publisher of trade and 
technical magazines wants a young man 
with energy, backbone and the selling 
instinct. The work at which he wi' 
start—selling subscriptions—will be 
hard and the salary moderate, but his 
future will be limited only by his own 
ability. 

State your experience and qualifica- 
tions in your first letter. If possible, 
enclose a photo. Box 926, care P. I. 





Copy and Layout Man 
Wanted 


We are a small concern supplying ho- 
tels and circularize our list monthly. 
We want an advertising man whose 
present connections permit him to de- 
vote a few evenings monthly to write 
copy and: assist generally in our adver- 
tising problems. Box 914, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A SALES MANAGER 


Capable of taking charge of the entire 
selling and advertising departments of 
a concern more than fifty years old, 
manufacturing an article of men’s 
wear, with a large established retail 
clientele. Apply by letter, stating 
qualifications for position, experience, 
references, salary desired and any ad- 
ditional information of interest. All 
applications will be held confidential. 
Box 915, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED: Man with sales and ad- 
vertising experience, preferably in 
building industry, to assist me in pro- 
motion work. Travel part time; write 
booklets, follow-up, etc. Must be 
exempt from draft, have good person- 
ality, and be tactful. Splendid oppor- 
tunity. Salary $2500 to $3000 and ex- 
er when traveling. Address Zenas 

’, Carter, Commissioner, Associate 
Metal Lath Manufacturers, 901 Swet- 
land Building, Cleveland, Ohio, wit’ 
copy of letter to 925 Woodward Build 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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Young woman with four years’ agency 
experience, typewriter and bookkeeper. 
thoroughly familiar with all office d 

tails of agency work. Take entire 
charge of books, prepare trial balances 
etc. Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 


WAN IED 


Able Copywriter 


Able to grasp a thought quickly, 
analyze it intuitively and write 
forcefully. 

Able to write intelligently 
variety of subjects. 


on ia 


Able to change style of writing as 
the accounts require. Able to turn 
out finished copy with minimum 
supervision. 

Able to produce a volume of work 
that compares favorably in quality 
with the best contemporary adver- 
tising. 

Such a man is row writing copy 
for an agency. If he fulfills spe- 
cifications he will be able to see 
the advantages offered him by this 
agency. 

Write fully, in strict confidence. 
Hold samples for showing at ap- 
pointment. 


Address Box 918, care Printers’ Ink 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


Can you use this paper? We chinged 
our Follow-Up Circulars which left the 
following paper on our hands. We will 
sell it cheap—26% Reams 25x38—120 
Enameline Bond. This high grade book 
paper is a bargain for somebody. Box 
910, care Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted: A Business 


that is thoroughly established and 
earning reasonable profit, must be 
a manufacturing proposition do- 
ing an annual business of $100,000 
or over. Advertiser represents 
principal of large interest, ready 
to do business on straightforward 
basis, has cash immediately avail- 
able for right concern. Every 
reply to this advertisement will be 
treated absolutely confidential. 
Write Profitable, 514 World 
Building, New York. 
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When you think of | 
think of the Hardwatr 
zine, The Open Door 
Stores of the World. ‘ 
253 _Broadway, New 


ilers’ Maga 
Hardwa 
for sampl4 

Lity, 


OCEAN TO OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 
OMEIKE’S PRI 
BUREAU, 106-11 
New York City, send 
pings on any subject 
be interested. Most 
Write for circular and : 


¢a shee Pos 


ADDRESS UNION TRUST B.D 


CLIPPIN 


T 


TO RENT FOR BUSINESS PURPOSE 
Attractive, furnished nfurnisher 
Special facilities for pul r, ach 
ing agency, or kindred | 
Divisions for large 

Tenth Floor, 450 Fourt 

York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ADVERTISING AND SALES 


Live young executive engineer 
training and business experience; a 
to analyze problems ani bring results 
Box 911, care Printers’ Ink 


ut man d 

with agence 

Product, D 

ialty Coy 
\ _ 


Capable copywriter and 
sires permanent connect 
or manufacturer. Food 
mestic and Household Syx« 
Married. Draft Exemyt 
April Ist. Box 931, care P 


SPECIAL COPY SERVICE 
Copy man trained along electrical an 
engineering lines wants agency wor 
Disp ay, pamphlet, folder and form 
letter matter That Says Right. Bo 
922. Frinters’ Ink. 


rinters 





Assistant Advertising Manager 
Age 22. Draft exempt. 1917 grad 
uate large Eastern c Recent 
graduate I. C. S. advertising course. 
Now copy-writer for e agency. 
Best of references. Want positior 
as assistant advertisin: inager for 
concern doing nation Ivertising 
Box 925, care Printe 








YOUNG ADVERTISING £XECUTIV 
OF PROVEN ABEI!LITY 
Advertising Manag a concer 
doing 15 millions at ly 
change for excellent r« 

ence embraces planning 

successful national cat 

ing sales and mercha 

creating printed matte 

dealer helps and deal 

work, Age 25, marrie:! 
Starting salary $3,000. 


Asst. 








ALES 


ngine 


7 grad 
Recent 
course. 
agency. 
position 
ager for 
ertising 


SCUTIV: 
24 


4 concer 
desir 
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MAN —- Experienced 
manager, constructive 
ccessful producer, favor- 
throughout Eastern 
engagement on general 
ition; letters confidential. 
4 Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERI NG 
solicitor 
worker < 
ably ac ted 
territory 

or class | 


Rox 933, 


WANTED: By success 
solicitor. For- 
newspaper 


SITUAT ; 
ful disp ivertising 
\ arge Chicago 
ournal or magazine field 

hicago. Salary to start. 

. ncaa care of 

14 E. pe aa Blvd., 


desires to connect with 
blication in editorial or 
city. Has had extended 
vriting advertising copy; 
journalistic aspirations. 
away from the business 
e to start on nominal 
Printers’ Ink 


a ‘arge daily, drawing a 
Want partnership in small 
eht future or an editorial 

est salary, with oppor 
ing share with my services. 
married, have university 
ver 12 vears’ experience 
of editorial work on 

Address Box 912, care 


vest evening da‘ly in city 
ints posi.ion offe ring bet 
newspaper, periodical, f 
or any other kind of 
[city work. University 
years’ experience includ 
Chicago, 3 years present 
knowledge of ad wri 
s wide experience in al 
editorial work on some of 
middle-west. Address 
Printers’ Ink. 


SI TUATION WANTED 
irt manager five 
s such in larg? printing 
advertising agency hand- 
accounts Technical ad- 
ning. Layout man who 
1y and how. Successful 
ite knowledge engraving 
Experienced buyer. Idea 
o handling detail. Phil- 
Vew York prefe:r:d. Box 
nters’ Ink. 


years’ 





Machinery Advertising 


Position uted offering bigger re- 
sponsibi more room for 
gr wth ing man, age 28, mar- 
ried, ¢ 1; practical experience 
power, rigeration and agricul- 
tural n nery; graduate mechan- 
ical eng ; five y€ars sales and 
advertis two years advertising 
Box 11, Stockyards Sta- 
ati. 











FIRST-CLASS COPYWRITER 
Agency and technical publishing ex- 
perience. Excellent layout man. Thor- 
oighly familiar with details of engrav 
ing, art work, printing, etc. Box 929. 
buyer and order man, experi 
detail and_ statistics, over 7 
experience, desires to 
Young and enthusiastic. 
Phila. preferred. 
Box 934, P. I 


Space 
enced in 
years agency 
make change. 
Zest of ference. 
Starting salary $1500 year. 


Copy writer and layout man, forme: 
Advertising Manager, desires connec 
tion with high-c’ass Printing Plant, t 
co-operate with sales force. Capable o 
supervising, ordering cuts and buyin’ 
art work. Draft exempt. Marriec 
Available April Ist. Box 930, P. I 


SST. ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A five-year training has fitted me 
for a bigger proposition—my _pres- 
ent is limited. Experience embraces 
direction of a mailing list; one year 
in saes correspondence; writing 
copy for trade papers, newspapers 
Looklets, leaflets, blotters, etc. Edit- 
ing a small house magazine. Can 
initiate and execute. College 
trained. Age 26, married. Draft 
exempt. Will start at $1700. Great- 
er New York preferred. Box 935, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








Lithographers 


The biggest job in creating window 
displays, cutouts and modern post- 
ers is wanted by a man, now presi- 
dent of a Litho Co, which business 
has been increased 85% in one 
year with his he'p. One idea 
secured a $50,000 displays contract, 
aro‘her, a miniature’ sketch, a 
years poster contract from a big 
N. Y. house. 

68% of specu‘ation sketches se- 
cured orders, 17% are still pend- 
ing. Box 936, care Printers’ Ink. 








CAUTION 


Applicants: for positions advertised in 
Printers’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fasten- 
ing any samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We a frequent- 
ly in receipt of large pac%ages, burst 
open, in a condition that undoubtedly 
occasions the loss of valuable pieces of 
printed matter, copy, drawings, ete. 
Advertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous applicants, ae 
also urged to exercise every possible 
eare in handling and returning prompt- 
ly all matter entrusted to them. 
Printers’ INK acts in the capacity 
of a forwarder, as a matter of service 
to beth subseriber and advertiser, and 
where extremely heavy and bully 
buvdles are adc in our care, it 
will be appree if the necessary 
postage for rema is sent to us at 
the same time. 
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it will pay 
you to see 
us before 
placing your 
next Poster 
Advertising 


Campaign 
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CHICAGO ‘NEW YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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Marshall Field & Compan 


is the largest user of space 
in Chicago newspapers, and 
their advertising is confined 
entirely to daily issues (they 
use no Sunday newspapers 
whatever). The division of 
space for Chicago news- 
papers places The Chicago 
Daily Tribune in the lead of 
all Chicago newspapers. 


The figures in agate lines 


for 1917 follow: 


TRIBUNE .. . 332,982 
Herald 


American ... 
Journal 


Examiner ... 


Send for “Book of Facts,” just 
off the press. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





